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For the New-Yorker. 
COTTAGE LIFE. 
"Jr is a quiet picture of delight, 
This humble cottage, hiding from the sun 
In the thick woods. We see it not till now, 
When at its porch. Rudely, but neatly wrought, 
Four columns make its entrance—slender shafts, 
The rough bark yet upon them, as they came 
From the old forest and dame Nature’s hand, 
Who did not grudge her gift. Prolific vines 
Have wreathed them well, and half obscured the rind, 
Unpromising, that wraps them. Crowding leaves 
* Of glistening green, and clustering bright flowers, 
: Of purple, in whose cups throughout the day 
The humming bird wantons boldly, wave around, 


» And woo the gentle eye and delicate touch. 


This is the dwelling; and it is to me 

Quiet’s especial temple. No rude sound 

Breaks in upon time’ssancient ordering, 

Save the occasional mill clack, and the hum 

From yonder bee tree—the still busy tribe, 
Lightening their labors with a sogg of thrift, 
Harmonious with the good wife’s spinning-wheel. 

I know not what may move meto the thought, 

But I do think, that life might glide away— 

Nor feel itself at parting—cloistered here 

In calm seclusion from the bustling world, 
Untroubled by the doubt and the despair, 
*Th’ intrusion, and the coil of crowded life ;— 
Soothed, when the erring pulses do beat high, 

With the sweet catches of the vagrant birds, 

That, perching on your eaves, win you away 

Into the stillness ef more gentle thoughts. 

The woods, at morn, have life; the winds, at eve, 
Play, whispering at the shutter—stealing in, 

To counsel slumber—waving o’er your couch 

Their leafy winglets, strewing the blossoming airs 
Won from the forests they have all day swept! 

The skies—I know not why, but, in the vale, 
SecJuded thus, and o’er our cottage roof— 

Wear a perpetual face of gentleness, 

Smiling in sunshine ;—and when clouds are there, 
They come as seasonable friends, to bring 

The unobservéd showers, that freshen all, 

Yield life and verdure to the drooping plants, 

And bjd the young and shrinking flowers rejoice. 
The hills are natural tombs, and we shall sink 
Quietly in the® bosoms at the last, 

Nor leave our homes less peaceful. The soft hands 
Of the twin-sister seasons shall unite 

To bend the green shrubs o’er our graves in turn; 
And then we know that Spring will bring her flowers, 
And, like a maiden who thus mourns her love, 

Plant them above our silent resting-place. | W.G.S. 

~~" For the New-Yorker 
A CHAPTER FROM THE_HISTORY OF QUACKERY. 
BY A REGULAR PHYSICIAN. 

Tuere is no one thing in which the gullibility of man has 
been 80 strongly displayed as in relation to Medicine. And 
it is not the ‘ignoble vulgar’ alone that have been duped, nor 
has it been done entirely by the arrant Quack, but often men 
of sound head and heart have unwittingly duped themselves 
and their fellow men. Talents and wisdom are by no means 
& sure safeguard against even the most glaring errors. And 
we are perhaps no wiser in fact than those who have preceded 
us, though we leugh at their follies. We laugh at the “ terri- 
ble tractoration’ of our fathers, and our children will laugh 
with even more reason at our Animal Magnetism. There is 
the same gullibility now that there always has been—it only 
varies in its results with the different circumstances of the 
age. One would think that experience would be learned 
from the past, and that as we see that our predecessors have 
been duped, we should be slow to believe—that we should 








learn to let the nine days of any wonder pass by before we al- 
lowed ourselves to give credence to it. But it is not so.— 
Every new thing (and the better for being new) is caught up 
at once by*a vast number both of the noble and the ignoble, 
even if it be against all the settled maxims of common sense 
and the established principles of science, and obtains for a 
time a considerable sway in the movements of society. It 
would seem that there must always be some one thing of this 
sort for the talkers of the world to talk about and for its 
gazers to gaze at, but in this busy age it requires more than 
one of these comet-like affairs to fill the enlarged desires of 
the gullible. 

Paracelsus has been called the Prince of Quacks, and right- 
ly. Though every man of common sense, on reading his his- 
tory, must pronounce him a fool, his followers were by no 
means all fools (except as to this matter). Men of sense and 
wisdom in vast multitudes were among them. He flourished 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. In order to give 
himself dignity, he assumed the names of Philippus, Aureo- 
lus, Theophrastes, Paracelsus, Bombastes de Hohenheim. He 
openly discarded all the commonly received doctrines and 
modes of practice, and pretended to have sought for truth 
many years every where and from every body, high and low, 
learned and unlearned. He made a pompous proclamation 
of his travels and researches, and pretended to have made 
great acquisitions in medical science. The remedies that he 
used were generally of the heroic kind; and though he killed 
many by his vast and injudicious administration of them, he 
could not but stumble on some great cures, (for what Quack 
has not?) and these were blazoned in the most bombastic 
manner. Of course, he had many secret nostrums, this being 
almost an essential for the success of Quackery. The result 
was that his practice was immense in amount and extent.— 
The magistrates of Bath engaged him, at a large salary, to 
fill the chair of Medicine in their University. At his first lec- 
ture he burned the works of Galen and Avicuna, and asserted 
that there was more knowledge in his cap than in the heads 
of all Physicians, end that there was more experience in his 
beard than in all the Universities. “Greeks, Romans, French 
and Italians,” said he, “you Avicuna, you Galen, you Rhares, 
you Mesne—you Doctors of Paris, you of Montpelier, you of 
Swabia, yéu of Misnia, you of Cologne, you: of Vienna—and 
all you throughout the countries that are washed by the Dan- 
ube and the Rhine, and you who inhabit the islands of the sea, 


| Athenian, Greek, Arab and Jew: you shall follow and obey 


me: I am your Kiug—the monarchy of Physic is mine!” 
Though he did not long retain his Professorship, and though 
he was grossly intemperate in the last years of his life, he 
maintained his reputation for extraordinary cures even to his 
death. Great and learned men were among his patients, and 
even the noted Erasmus consulted this splendid but arrant 


charlatan. 
The success which marked the career of Paracelsus is to 


be attributed to the same causes that generally give success 
to Quackery. They are these: 1. Great pretensions; 2. 
Setting at nought all the wisdom and experience of others, in 
favor of his own; 2. Making a great display of his cures; 4. 
Throwing an air of mystery around his mode of practice, by 
keeping secret for the most part the composition of his reme- 
dies. Let any pretender adopt these measures, and though 
he may be notoriously ignorant, and his doctrines and practice 
perfectly absurd and even ridiculous, yet, if he have any con- 
siderable tact, he cannot fail to succeed. No one who has 
pursued this course ever has failed ; and we have no evidence 
that mankind have as yet lost any portion of their gullibility. 
Even many of those who laugh about him, and call him a 
boasting fool, may become practical converts; and it is such 
gonverts that fill the purse of the Quack. Little does he care 
that people make fun of his pretensions, if they will only try 
his skill, and pay (that ’s the point) for the trial. 

-It is but a few years ago that St. John Long had immense 
multitudes of patients in London, though his notions were of 





the most ridiculous character, and were attacked with the 
shafts of ridicule and reason on every side. So far from de- 
molishing the affair, these attacks only made it the more con- 
spicuous and therefore the more attractive: and if we esti- 
mate medical greatness by the rank and number of his pa- 
tients, St. John Long was about the greatest Doctor in the 
Kingdom, in spite of his being a common laughing-stock. His 
theory was that all diseases were produced by a semi-mercu- 
rial fluid, and that to cure the disease the seat of this fluid 
must be discovered and the fluid must in some way be got out. 
He had discovered a very summary way of doing this. He 
used a liniment, which he applied over the seat of the fluid, 
and extracted it at once. Though this ‘liniment had such 
marvelous power, it would have no sort of effect when applied 
over a part which was not diseased—so that in any case in 
which the seat of the disease was not obvious, instead of go- 
ing through a strict and long investigation after the very vul- 
gar way of the regular Doctors, St. John Long only had to 
apply his liniment here and there till he found that the disease 
was extracted. One would hardly suppose that such non- 
sense could require a formal refutation in any civilized com- 
munity; but ridiculous as it was, the theory of this painter, 
who had openly thrown aside his brush and dubbed himself 
Doctor, found such favor with John Bull, that the public jour- 
nals came out with weighty articles against it. Reasoning 
was not only in vain, but worse than in vain: the wonder 
grew—it was not put down. Quackery‘never yet was killed» 
it always divs a natural death, and so did the Quackery of 
Mr. St. John Long. After running the gauntlet amidst the 
heavy blows of its multitude of wise and powerful enemies, 
and coming forth unharmed at every heat, it at length laid 
itself down and died the most quiet death imaginable—it fell 
asleep ; and this is the end of all Quackery. 

Jonathan has had many varieties of Medical humbug; but 
we think John Bull vastly excels him both in the variety and 
quality of his Quackery ; he does the thing up in better style 
altogether. 

Who has not heard of Perkins’s Tractors? This was a huin- 
bug that received its birth in Jonathan’s country, and grew 
here to be considerable of a brat—it made noise enough, at 
any rate. Not only Colonels and Captains and Generals and 
*Squires sounded its pPaises, but Clergymen, and Doctors, and 
Professors. But this was not enough. John Bull took up 
the thing, and the world at once became full of it. The in- 
ventor, Dr. Elisha Perkins, was a respectable Physician. Let 
me not be understood to impute’ to him any thing like a de- 
liberate design to impose upon the world. He did, it is true, 
dupe others, but he duped himself too. He no doubt firmly 
believed in the efficacy of his tractors, and referred their ef- 
fects to some electrical influence excited by the two metals or 
compositions of metals of which they were made. But though 
he was sincere, it was nevertheless a great humbug,-and es- 
pecially great when transferred from Jonathan to the hands of 
John Bull. After the death of the inventor, his son Benje- 
min went to London to get the patronage of the British pub- 
lic for the tractors. Great cures were forthwith effected by 
them all over the Kingdom, of which there were multitudes 
of certificates from the wise and good, and, what is better, 
the titled and the wealthy. 

To prove that imagination had nothing to do with these 
results, there were related many instances of cure in horses 
and infants; and there was one case in which a lame crow, 
supposed to have the cramp, was operated on so successfully 
by the tractors, that though he-bad not been able to put his 
foot to the ground for a week, he walked’ perfectly well the 
next morning after the application. The multitude of cases 
which were collected from every quarter, were 
published in a small volume. Pain was relieved ina trice by 
a few strokes of the tractors, inflammations were drawn out 
and dispersed, rheumatism that had baffled the best medical 
skill was removed, the paralytic were made to walk—ousb 
were the reports which every day were blazoned forth. 
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The success of the tractors was testified to by multitudes 
even of Physicians, and selfish motives were unhesitatingly 
attributed to those of them that were unbelievers, This effi- 
cacy-was almost universally acknowledged ; and the only dif- 
ficulty seemed to be to account for their operation. Many in- 
genious electric and galvanic theories were broached for thig 
purpose by learned men in England and in other countries.— 
Perkinism, as it was at length called by acclamation, was 
hailed as one of the greatest of discoveries, and was supposed 
to form a new era in the history of Medicine. The tractors 
were sold in abundance at five guineas each. That the poor 
might be benefited equally with the rich, the liberality of the 
British public was appealed to, and not in vain. A ‘ Perkin" 
ean Institution’ was formed under the patronage of the first 
men ‘in the Kingdom. In a few years, however, this, like 
every oiher humbug, failed to satisfy the gullibility of the 
public, and died to make way for something else. Just as it 
began to decline, Fessenden published his famous Hudibrastic 
poem entitled ‘ Terrible Tractoration’—a very witty perform- 
ance, and well calculated to give immortality to this most 
wonderful humbug. 

Beddoes, an English Physician of the last part of the last 
century, of quite brilliant talents, but a- gullible enthusiast, 
was very much enchanted by the discoveries which Priestley 
and others were making in Chemistry. He.became the great 
champion of what was called Pneumatic Medicine. The in- 
halation of some of the gases was to cure every variety of dis- 
easé. There is in one of the journals of the times a very par- 
ticular account of some sixty or seventy cases of all sorts of 
diseases cured by breathing the gaseous oxyde of azote. The 
great difficulty with consumptive patients was supposed to be 
an excess of oxygen, and they were to be cured by an exposure 
to the gases which emanate from a stable. Accordingly, 
buildings were erected which were stables underneath, and 
had apartments aboye for the sick, holes being bored through 
the floor for the admission of the gases. This was a scientific 
humbug, and supported by the sincere, and perhaps we may 
say disinterested, efforts of a man of real genius: but it was 
nevertheless a humbug, and shortly died. Just as in the case 
of Perkins’s tractors, there was an abundance of certain kinds 
of evidence as to the success of the remedy ; but some how or 
other, in spite of all this evidence, it went into disuse—and, 
though it has occasionally been partially revived, it has al- 
ways taken another form. 

We are always skeptical when marvelous cures are report- 
ed as produced by any new remedy; and we proportion our 
skepticism as accurately as we can to the degree of their mar- 
velousness; and if they are excessively marvelous, we not 
only doubt but disbelieve at once. We recommend this rule 
to the world not only as the best pessible cure, but the only 
one, for its gullibility. 

One of the most singular of Medical humbugs is the system 
of Medicine called Homceopathy. Though it has as yet not 
obtained much foothold in this country, it is high in public 
favor in many parts of Europe. Its chief doctrine is that 
eyery disease is to be removed by creating a disease in the 
system similar to it. 
@ nauseat, diarrhoea by giving a laxative, &c. The precept 
of Hahnemann is this: ‘Cure your sick by those remedies 
which are capable of producing, in the healthy body, effects 
as like as possible to the totality of the symptoms which you 
hive to treat,” He contends that this is not wholly a newly 
discovered principle, and that it has been partially acted upon 
from time immemorial. Of this fact, the following examples 
@re given: senna has been used for cholic; rhubarb for diar- 
thoea ; thorn apple for insanity; the sweating sickness, as it 
was-termed, has been treated by sudorifics; frozen limbs by 
rubbing in snow, and burns by putting them to the fire, or by 
stimulating ointments. So Shakspeare alludes to the same 


fict: ‘Tut, maz! one fire burns out another’s burning, 
One pain is lessened by another’s is 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish ; 
thou some new to eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die.’ 


And so the common proverb, ‘Cure your bite with the hair of 
the same dog,’ has reference to the same principle. 

But the most curious part of Homeopathy is the adminis- 
tration of remedies in infinitesimal doses. The Homceopa- 
thist prescribes his medicines in doses not even so large as 
the millionth part of a grain—this would be horribly disas- 
trous; a hundred millionth of a grain is quite a formidable 


Thus, vomiting is to bé eured by giving | 
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dose. A degillionth is about the common dose ; and this nu- 
meral is expregsed by a unit with a string of sixty cyphers. 

Different ffom most humbugs, this has had rather a grad- 
ual rise. Hahnemann, the founder of this system, began to 
teach it nearly 50 years ago; and it is now in th» ascendant, 
and promises to continue 0. He is now over eighty years of 
age, and lie has lived to see his system adopted by a large 
proportion of the respectable Physicians of Germany and 
Italy ; and it threatens to become a successful rival of Brous- 
sacism in France. 

There are other Medical humbugs that we might notice, if 
time and space would allow. There is the Halsted’s humbug 
that some few years ago set every dyspeptic to kneading and, 
punching his bowels; there are the ‘Panacea’ and ‘ Indian 
Medicine’ humbugs, that are always afloat, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, being uppermost; there is parboiling 
Thompsonianism, with its lobelia and steam; and there is the 
‘Botanic Practice,’ a cousin of Thompsonianism, though 
through a desire for respectability she tries hard to cut her 
acquaintance, and flatly denies the relationship. 

There is one humbug which is not strictly and fully a Med- 
ical one; but as it cuts a large figure just now, I will give it 
a little touch. I do not mean Animal Magnetism—I mean 
the Phrenological humbug. Let me not be understood to say 
that Phrenology as a whole is a humbug - On the contrary, 
there is much real science in it—much of it I believe to be 
true, while a vast deal of it is utterly false, and a vast deal 
more is very doubtful. But the Phrenological Quacks claim 
it all to be true as Holy Writ, and assert that in importance 
Phrenology is next only to the Bible. 











There are honest and rational believers in it, and there are 
irrational, wholesale and quackish ones. The latter make a 
real humbug of the thing, in order to appeal to that great or- 
gan which is seldom appealed to in vain, gudlibility, the ulti- | 
mate object being—I must say it—money. Look at some of | 
the machinery by which it is carried on by some of its money- 
getting Professors. For instance, a Lecturer goes into a town, | 
announces a Lecture, putting in large capitals the fact that he 
will examine any of the heads of the audience on the spot, and 
tell them accurately the characters of their possessors. This 
is the great allurement which draws most of his hearers to- 
gether. Well, the motley audience assemble. Every gossip 
is sure to be there, expecting a rare dish; the lover of new 
things is there—in fact, almost every body is there; for who 
is there that does not like to see eharacter dissected, even 
though he may have the organ of benevolence most strongly 
developed? It is amusing, at least. 

After his Lecture, which is heard with some uncasiness, 
from the ‘eager desire for the after-treat, the Phrenologist | 
calls for some subject for examination. 
rather a singular character, as is obvious from his very looks. 
A tremendous clapping from the audience shows that he has 
a fine subject, and he resolves to make the most of it. With 
a very significant shrug of the shoulders he begins: “Really, | 
this is an oddly shaped head—I hardly know what to make | 
of it. [Deafening applause.} Self-esteem and firmness are | 
quite large. He thinks a good deal of himself and has a 
mind of his own. [Applause. Of course he has made a} 
good hit, and he enlarges a little:] What he thinks is right 
always is right; he sometimes asks advice, but he has no idea 
of following it; [loud applause ;] his intellectual powers are 
good, and there is a good deal of propelling power in his pas- 
sions and moral sentiments to urge him on—he drives ahead 








in every thing. [Great applause,] He is an honest man, 
[the audience are rather silent, and he sees it; and he puts in 
a qualifying phrase with a very meaning air,] but not to a 
fault. [Applause.] He is a benevolent man, [a good deal 
of whispering, and a doubting look on the countenances of the 
audience—of course this must be qualified] but he has his 
own way of showing it. [Slight applause.] He is an am- 
bitious man ; [a look of approbation tells him he ia right ;] he 
is not fond of acquiring property; [the audience show very 
plainly they think this a blunder]—ahem! if he appear to be 
fond of getting money, it is only for the sake of the uses to 
which it may be applied.” He now recapitulates, only using 
different but synonymous expressions, being careful to say 
nothing about those points on which he failed to hit, but 
ringing the changes on those where the audience approved, 
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Up steps Mr. A., || 
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something in this style: ‘This gentleman has done a great 
deal of business—there 's a strong go-ah dati s about 








§ captain—knows nothing of being & subs 
tern—is very independent, and has his own way of doing 
things,” &c. &e,, all which is of course highly applanded, 
The next man that is examined is a very honest, plodding 
carpenter—as prosing a fellow as you can find, but very re. 
spectable in his appearance, especially as he has his Sunday 
suit on. Among other things, our phrenologist makes hin 
out to be very fond of poetry. As a whole, it Was & poor hit, 
and he knew it—so he must utter some wise saws about 5 
ple’s not always moving in a sphere suited to the prop, 
cise end display of their faculties. ———— ’ 
The next is a clergyman, whose style of preaching is quite 
imaginative in its character. He is a businesslike mm, _ 
his air; and he made him out to be a capital financier, with 
no poetry in his composition, but great at statistics—and a, _ 


to other points, some he hit right, and others he did not. H, } 


sees that he was not very successful, and he apologizes after 
this manner; “ Really, I am hardly in a fit state to examin 
heads to-night, for I have examined something like a hundred 
to-day, [think of tha:, gentle reader, at a dollar apiece!) 
and I am very much fatigued ; I really should not wonder if 
I should make some mistakes.”” What extraordinary modesty! 

After the Lecture, he invites the good people to come to his 
room and have their heads examined. This takes well, and 
is the best part of it—is it not, Mr. Phrenologist? Fora dol. 
Jar one gets a chart, with all his faculties and iti 
numerically estimated ; and by paying another dollar he can 
have a book which will explain it all, and let him into th 
whole science. 

It is astonishing how this humbug takes! Some have had 
all their children examined, even down to the infant of siz © 
months! By the way, there is one bump that sometimes oc. 
casions some trouble. The other day I was looking over some 
of these charts in a neighbor’s house One of the young h- 
dies was very reluctant to have me look at hers; but I ‘s00n 
managed to get hold of it—and she at once left the room with 
the deepest blush I ever saw. On opening the chart, I saw 
at the top of it Amativeness marked very large. Oh, the 
beauties—the refined beauties—of Phrenology ! W.E. 


Hanv-Writinsc.—I have known lawyers and doctors 
whose autographic outpourings the solicitor and 
alone understood, by professional instinct; and yet the bills in 
chancery of the former, fairly engrossed, produced suits which 
are not yet decided ; and the prescriptions of the latter found 
their way into the patient’s system, and caused a greateffect. 

There is one thing, however, on which I have made up my 
mind decidedly—which is, that a person who writes so detest- 
able a hand that he cannot read it himself, acts inan improper 
manner, and abuses the gift which Cadmus was good enough 
to introduce into Europe. * * * * * * * * ** * 

That the intellectual and moral character of a person 
be ascertained from his hand-writing, is a theory in whi 
many are fond of believing. It seems, certainly, 8 more 





plausible one than those ¥ the chiromancy of phrenology ; but 


beyond a certain extent, I think it can be shown to be as vir 
ionary as either. Up to a certain point, however, it may be 
far more rational. 
The sex of the writer may be conjectured with more infal- 
libility than any other attribute : 
* The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Tapering, yet straight, like pine trees in his groys, 
While free and fine the bride’s appear below, 
As light and slender as her jasmines grow.’ 
Still, you cannot always tell, from the appearance of e mani 
script, whether a-lady or a gentleman has held the pen. I 
had a female relative, who was a strong, stout-built woman, 
to be sure; but she wrote a hand so formidably masculine 
that the only suitor who ever made her an offer was 
out of his negociation by the first billet-doux he had the honor 
of receiving from her. He was aslender and delicately made 
man, and wrote a fine Italian hand. Knickerbocker. 





I’se YorKsHIRE TOo.—At the opening of the Crown Court 
at Yorkshire during the present assizes a circumstance tar 
spired which afforded considerable amusement. A persm@ 
summoned upon the jury applied to be excused on account of 
deafness. His Lordship, with a shrewdness for which he ws 
always remarkable, immediately put the question in 
under tone, “ Have you been troubled with deafness # log 
time?” The deaf man, unsuspectingly—‘“ Yes, my 1 ie 
The Judge (dropping his voice a little} —“ Do ink you 
could hear if you were in front of the box?” , 
not perceiving the drift of his Lordship’s question, —“I 
think I could.” The Judge, (speaking in a voice little 
than a whisper)—‘“ Does your deafness improve as the 
advances?” The juryman—“ No, my Lord, it does 
Loud appeals of laughter followed each question, and 
the last answer was given, the court was almost conv 

Lordship considered him 8 





is needless to add that his 
person to sit on a jury. 
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- A VISION, ceipts and directions. She is a capital fancy cook and con 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 
Sux hovers round my dreams, 
Like the soft, early beams, 

When Morning through my lattice streams} 
Thoughts of her beauty greet my waking hours, 
Like fragrance stolen by Zephyr from the flowers, 
Or odors from the spice-trees pressed by showers 

t That fall in Summer time 
In that delicious clime— 
Told in melodious chime 
By Eastern poets—-where the bulbul sings, 
And flutters near the rose his charmed wings. 
On my delighted sense her memory steals, 
And the deep fountain of my heart unseals; 
And ofttimes Fancy, gentle sprite! reveals 
Her winning smile, her form of artless grace, 
So like to life—so perfect and so fair, 
That, with a magic penell,.I could trace 
Her picture on the air! 
Yes! Fancy is the Ariel of my mind, 
And I, like Prospero, in a lonely isle, 
Far distant from the world’s dominions, 
My solitary days and nights beguile 
In sending out, swift as careering wind, 
My messenger with starry pinions, 
That he may speed and find 
The shapes and hues of beauty which adorn 
The land—the unreal land where he was born! 
Oh, then, what strange enchantment I behold! 
A Fairy palace, built of pearls and gold, 
Upon a slope of emerald. Myriads swarm 
About the portal—myriad creatures, bright 
As the intensest light 
Of phosphor flame, small as the motes that rise 
When the sun’s gleam comes warm 
From its far throne in the uncurtained skies. 
Among the elves and fairies moves their queen} 

Tell me, dear Fancy, delicate Ariel, say! 
Have I not oft a like expression seen— 

An eye, a brow, illumined by a ray 
As pure and soft? Oh, take the misty screen 

That hides the vision from my view away! 

Alas ! the whole has faded, 
And sober truth has shaded 
The radiance of shapes and hues ideal ; 
Yet in that loveliest face 
My wakened mind can trace 
How perfect a resemblance to the real! 








rurtue New Yorker. 
THE HOUSEWIFE—A CHARACTER. 

Tut housewife must be a middle-aged woman, and of a 
bustling disposition. In house-cleaning, a peculiar part of 
her vocation, she rises even to a pitch of enthusiasm. This 
is nowise diminished by the pailsfull of cold water that she 
constantly lavishes in scrubbing and washing the woodwork. 
She must have Dutch blood in her veins, stimulated by her 
American birth and education, and crossed with English 
method and prudence. Her forte is dusting, for which she 
employs more old handkerchiefs and rags than would furnish 
ow a picturesque urmy of beggars. She has a mat before 
every door, and allows none but guests and strangers to come 
in by the street steps, The family enter by the basement. 
She says she never cleans, but keeps clean. She will not suf- 
fer a crumb on the carpet nor a drop of tea on the table. A 
‘stain on the table-cloth is as bad as a stain upon her reputa- 
tion. Her conscience is absolutely harrowing on these points. 
T once trod-on a door-sill in her entry which had been newly 
painted, which was not obliterated from her memory unti] long 
after it had vanished from the floor under a fresh coat of 
Paint—nay, I have little doubt she remembers it still to my 
disadvantage. 

She generally lives in the poorest room of the house, under 
the disinterested plea of saving her fine furniture for company. 
When she has friends to tea she is very fidgety about having 
the chairs removed out of their places. In the midst of the 
Parlor stands a table covered with elegantly bound books and 


‘fine engravings, which it is treason to touch oropen. She has 


ma ore i fingerprints on doors near the handles, and 
ee of one’s feet on a newly washed stoop. She is a great 
simirer of Mrs. Glasse, and keeps a large book full of re- 
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fectioner, and can make a blanc-mange or jelly equal to a 
professed artist. A fine stirring housekeeper she esteems the 
perfection of her sex. Her carpets are covered with baize, 
and all her lamps and glasses with paper, to keep off the flies. 
She is particularly careful about fires and candles, and goes 
about, the last thing at night, to see that all in the house are 
put out. The servants often grumble at this inspection. It 
is a maxim with her, that not one person in a hundred can 
carry a candle straight. When her friends bring children to 
the house she is in an agony lest they break the jars or throw 
balls through the windows. To speak the truth, she is other- 
wise very kind to them, stuffing their pockets with dough-nuts 
and crullers worthy of her Dutch grandmother. 

On Sundays she stays at home, and sends the servants to 
church. In her person she is invariably neat and tidy, unlike 
that boastful woman who told her one day, “My dear Kitty, 
I’m the only thing in my house that is not as clean as wax,” 
to which she made answer, in a dignified manner, “I think, 
Mrs. A., you ought rather to reverse your attention, if it is 
impossible both should be clean.” She loves to keep old 
family and personal relics, old linen, fashionable dresses when 
che was a belle, (forty years back,) old china, glasses, silver 
mugs, curious coins, painted tumblers, and such like closet 
antiquities. She exhibits her affection in keeping locks of 
hair and pulled teeth of her relatives and acquaintance. If 
she is musical she keeps a collection of old music where the 
latest piece is one of Bunn’s fine songs. Her piano is crazy 
from age, and out of tune; her harp has two or three strings 
broken, and her flageolet is cracked like her natural voice. 
She has her hair dyed, and wears a set of false teeth. Her 
natural vanity not allowing her to wear spectacles, she com- 
plains of being fashionably near-sighted. Otherwise she pre- 
serves her looks very well, and is quite a fine looking woman. 

Her talk is almost entirely with ladies of her own stamp, 
about servants, dresses, dishes, children and furniture. She 
often asks Mrs. Siddons's question to the linen draper, though 
in a more familiar tone, ‘Will it wash?’ She prefers, never- 
theless, taking a hand at piquet or backgammon, to spending 
the evening in conversation. I should not be surprised if at 
this very moment she was innocently delighted at having made 
a hit—I am sure I hope J have, in my portrait of her. 

Tue Anacysr. 





A Livine Wittiam SuaxsPearr.—A novelty, we under- 
stand, is shortly to be forthcoming at the English Opera 
House, which is likely to create a great sensation. This novel- 
ty is neither mere nor less than a dramatic sketch, which is 
said to be written by a direct descendant of Shakspeare. The 
period of this drama is in the reign of Elizabeth. The im- 
mortal bard is introduced, and the author of the sketch, whose 
name is stated to be William Shakspeare, is to personate the 
character of his great ancestor. We unders that only a 
few days ago Mr. Shakspeare addressed a letter to Mr. Peake, 
the Manager of the English Opera House, stating the fact of 
his having written the drama in question, and expressing his 
desire to perform the principal part himself. The name 
alone had c sufficient to induce Mr. P. to wait upon the 
stranger and to hear him read his drama; and the result is, 
that the public will shortly have an opportunity of forming an 
opinion of its merits, and of its author as an actor. Mr. Shak- 
speare’s person is said to be good and his voice melodious; 
the form of the brow and the general features are alse said to 
bear a strong resemblance to the various busts of his illustri- 
ous ancestor. 

The following has been handed as a detail of the circum- 
stances out of which arose the introduction of Mr. Shakspeare 
to the London stage. The narrative possesses some interest, 
and we publish it as it has been communicated to us : 

“A member of the Shakspeare family has been recently 
discovered in Warwickshire. It appears that this young man 
had been brought up to the business of a woolstapler, but 
urged by a bent which perhaps his very name inspired, he 
forsook his trade, and, turning actor, joined an itinerant com- 





"fae Irish barrister, paying a visit to that quarter, hap- 
pened to cast his eye on a affixed to a small house, on 
which was inscribed ‘ William Shaks Ww r.’ This 
barrister, being an enthusiastic admirer of the ‘immortal 
bard,’ was struck by the name, and could not resist knocking 
at the door of the house, and inquiring if he could see William 
Shakspeare. 

“An old woman rather angrily replied to this summons 
that William Shakspeare had been absent from his home for 


a week, but that she had heard ‘ that he had been fool enough || that. 


town, and, lo! in a barn on the outskirts he discovered a the- 
atre rural; ‘ Ri 


Richard was enacted by the manager; but in the Wwrittes 
play- characters of Tressel, Buckingham, and the Earl 
of Richmofffl, were to be performed by a Mr. William Shak- 
speare, 


“The barrister was speedily seated in the barn, and was 
greatly struck by the modest propriety with which the text 
was delivered by the young actor; he was more astonished at 
the resemblance of the features to the busts and ac’ 
portraits of the great poet, and could not resist asking 
actor to his inn to sup with him. After supper, . 
by the kindness of the barrister, the actor modestly hinted 
pndicdivw dpe 5 also to become an author } xt. 
strong en is new . 
slots Wells abicin. and weit dawnt ae dramas—all hr 
crude, but in the opinion of this critic the germ of genius was 
apparent. . 

“ The interest of the barrister was now excited to the ut- 
most stretch ; and he determined to endeavor to get the young 
actor an @ ce in London. This matter has.been nego- 
ciated, and we understand that this descendant of the ‘ post 
of all time’ will shortly make his debut at one of our 
summer theatres, and in a dramatic sketch of his own compo- 
sition, 

“If this young person can prove his lineage—if he should 
possess talent—this will bid hir to become the greatest the- 
atrical hit of modern days} but ‘there is much virtue inan éf.’" 

London Morning Ht 
For the New-Yorker. 
TO MARGARET. 
Wao, that have met in leafy bower, 
When stars above were brightly beaming, 
As we have met, and meet this hour, 
Could-deem that love was idle dreaming? 
Let schoolmen prate of Passion’s harm: 
We'll meet, nor heed their cold regret; 
Now sky is fair and air is balm, 
Come forth, my own fair Margaret! 
Come forth=~come forth! the evening breeze 
Will play among thy glossy tresses, 
Then whisper to the forest trees 
That thou wert deaf to its addresses. 
Not so to mine: if Earth has truth, 
Deep in thy heart & love is set, 
With all the holy force of youth— 
The love of me, fair Margaret! 
Come forth—come forth! the stars may gleam 
As if they envied those bright flashes, 
So rarely beautiful, that beam 
Beneath those long, dark, silken lashes. 
Star of my soul! thy beauteous eyes 
Are with celestial dew-drops wet; 
Oh, then, come forth and dim the skies— 
Come forth, my own fair Margaret! R.T.T.R. 


THE DEBUT. 

My door has a strong bolt upon it; we have a stout middie- 
aged woman in the house, there is a ferocious Irishman 
within call, If any body does not like any part of what is 
coming, it will be as well to take it quietly, and not waste 
his money on rattans or cowhides, which are for in 
the following words of the manifesto lately read at the head 
of my domestic corps: ‘“ And if any person or persons, 
ing any weapon oy aeagene in his, her, or their hands, shall 
ask for said gentleman, said person or persons shall be re- 

uested to leave said weapon or weapons on the outer side of 
dis cones doors dnd tf said person or shall thereunto 
say Nay, the said Patrick shall be forthwith called, who shall 
break said n or weapons, after using it or them 
the back or backs of said person or persons, ¢ as 
her, or their age, sex, and appearance shall in the opinion of 
said Patrick justify.’ 

It will be remembered by many of my fashionable readers— 
I suppose I have many a young person rendered him- 
self unenviably conspicuous at a large party, during 
sent season, by drawing a chair up to the are table, 
sitting down with a table-spoon in his hand, pie (gens a 
ice before him. Aube 5. eek: se 
calculated for one person, 
to a novice, that T might have been spared the sneers and sar- 
casms so unfeelingly cast me. And let me tell them 














hepa witch the vary wosher-wemsen Nidealions ber own Satins. 
may be a serious man; I trust I am not an ill-natured one 


bone cracking: this is the poetry of torment. 
my lonely chamber, 









THE NEW-YORKER. 


fa, and by the side of the young lady to whom I said I had an 
indefinite liking, for which I could not give any very good 
reasons, or, at t, any better ones than any one else on a 
similar occasion. Another lady, for reasons best known to 
herself, thought it necessary to edge along sidewise into 
bodily contiguity, and sidle wise into conversational inti- 
macy. With good sea-room, ider myself competent to 
the management of one lady, so she Seranigtaisibiiing exangls 
to float her, and if she cannot steer herself, will mind the 
helm. But under the most favorable circumstances, I will 
not answer for more than one. With the arrival of the new 





As I sat by the embers of the fire in comer ended the only happy moments of this miserable eve- 
and the adventures of the evening, thoughts like || ning. As she anes me to favor her with something for 
these—bitter, blighting thoughts, came over me at intervals. || her album, I give her full license to copy into it the following 


And yet every other moment I found myself smiling, in spite 
of myself, at something which had ha; . Alas! so it is 
with the poor passive mind! The wind blows over her from 
the region of flowers and foliage; it ceases, and the next 
breath she feels is a blast from the deadly Upas. 

Well, there were not many Troys to be battered at for ten 
years; and so one day an old man, who was blind, and had 
nothing else to do, amused himself with telling the story. I 
will tell my campaign of an evening, because it was the first 
and last time these limbs were to be shackled in armor. Now 
that it is all over, I shall try to make as pleasant an affair of 
it as I can. : ‘ 

My laundress—or ‘ blanchisseuse,’ as the dear transplanted 
daffodil would have had it—did all for me that honest pay- 


went in the same attire which I have worn with decency, nay, 
I may say with credit, in the sunshine of the crowded side- 
walk. As I went on foot, of course I did not wear my thin 
shoes through the dirt, but made use of the excellent oncs to 
which I have before alludod. 

When I got to the house, they led me into-a room where I 

my shoes, and combed my hair with a little pocket 
comb I always carried about me. I was going into the room 
immediately to ask the old gentleman and his wife how they 
did, but a young gentleman stopped me, and held out his arm 
to me;—I suppose it iscustomary. I made my bow, and felt 
so little encouragement, from the look of things, to enter into 
conversation, that I put my right hand into my bosom in the 
manner of the portraits in the corner of the gallery of paint- 
ings. I cannot remember what I did with my left hand, but 
I have the general impression that it felt like a — 

Young woman !—at that moment any look but the one you 
gave me I could have endured calmly. _ You have forgotten it, 
but I have not forgotten it; ay, and I shall remember it when 
that contemptuous eye and curling lip are sunken and faded. 
No man, be he proud or humble, balepenteat or servile, can 
bear to have his very existence cast in his teeth, plainly and 
legibly, by the features of a stranger. 

I find that instead of telling my little story, I have a con- 
stant tendency to fall into a kind of parliamentary declama- 
tion. I can only account for it by the fact, that I have lately 
been reading a volume or two of s hes and orations, which 
I picked up very cheap at an auction. Perhaps nobody is so 
isolated that he does not recognize some friend in the first 
crowd where his fortunes may lead him. I found three; but 
one of them had a very handsome eye-glass, which refracted a 
good deal when I was near what I supposed to be the focus. 
One was a plain man of forty, money-making and marriage- 
able; the other was a lady—date unknown. One introduced 
me Ory Ng and the mare aniece. The young gentle- 
man appearance longing to our species ; that is, 
he was bulbous at one end, and bifurcated at the other; but 
as to the rest, he seemed to be one of those ingenious hum- 
bugs nature sometimes puts us, to prove that soul may 
be a non sequitur to body. It was all in vain to talk one’s 
best at him; as well might one look for thunder from the clod 
that has drank up the lightning, as expect an answer, or even 
an intelligent look, from such a pithless efhgy. Such people 
one does find now and then—miserable, unflavored weeds, 

ively receiving the slip-slop that falls from the urn of col- 
foquial charity. 
_ When I say that all the romance of my story is now com- 
ing, I hope no heart will break its golden-clasped girdle in 
the throb of anticipation. Love at first sight is a piece of 
mysticism, altogether too impalpable for our times. Many 
honest young people quiz each other like scarecrows, every 
—— — vag — considered each other un- 
angels. unregistered antiquity intro- 
re a I said, to her niece, God bless hee! find 1 
ive nothing to say t it. What is description of an 
thing beautiful? The rose holds up Ag oes and the 
morning sun stoops from his throne to trace her shadow; but 


the reason why a poet’s description lady-love excites 
our sen , is, that the nicest delineation is so devoid of 
any thing to the object described, that almost every 
























|} sure to have ‘no luck.’ 


stanzas: 

I cannot say if truth there be 
In that fantastic 

About the bargain made between 
The toad and nightingale ; 

But thou—if thou hast ever called 
One heavenly git thine own, 

Hast let it go, and kept unsold 
Thine ugliness alone. 

Oh, would the Mom | chandelier, 
That lights each hideous line, 

But save its rays for eyes that beam, 
And cast its shade on thine! 

Oh, would the laboring echoes cease 
Thine accents to repeat! 

Thou wert in shadow doubly fair, 
In silence doubly sweet ! 

I stood alone in a corner, while the floor trembled beneath 
me to the sound of music and the step of dancers. A little 
circle of young gentlemen were talking in an earnest and rather 
mysterious kind of way, at a little distance from me; and 
from their occasional and anxiously careless glances at me, 
or it may be from that subtle instinct which every body feels 
and nobody can account for, I believed myself the subject of 
their observations. At last, one of them came toward me 
and apologized for introducing himself, which he did with an 
affable and easy air, which put my embarrassment to the 
blush. ‘I have longed for the pleasure of your acquaintance 
some time,”’ he said, “‘ and I must make it even in this felo- 
nious manner, while I have the opportunity.” So gracious a 
beginning might have excused a Sotier offence—indeed, it 
completely threw me off my guard, and my heart swelled 
while he proceeded: “I am so familiar with the productions 
of your pen, that I almost feel as if I knew their author. I 
hardly know whether I have been most pleased with your 
comic er serious efforts. I piqued myself vastly in detecting 
your hand in those capital verses, beginning 

My father’s horse was black and white; 
ly grandma’s cat was gray—’” 

I was unconscious of ever having made any such verses; 
but as it would have been awkward to disclaim them, I bowed 
as if in acknowledgement of the tribute paid to my supposed 
offspring and myself. (Within a week what should I see in a 
certain fount, but six stanzas of doggerel, beginning with those 
accursed lines, and my name at the head of them!) In the 
mean time he went on in sugh expressions of kindness and re- 
spect for me and my talents, that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and out came something I had resolved never to say 
any thing about until the world had scen it in print, and the 
public voice should be clamorous for its unknown author. 
Just as I began, he begged me to seat myself, which, as I was 
tired of standing, I was very glad todo. He took a fan from 
the edge of a sofa and began exercising it first for himself, 
then back and forward between us, and then for my exclusive 
benefit. I had warmed from recitation into elocution, from 
elocution into declamation, and was rising from declamation 
into gesticulation, when the music suddenly ceased—the co- 
tillions deserted their stations, and all eyes turned, and all 
ears listened to the simpleton spouting to the jackanapes that 
stood fanning him as if he had been a lily-livered school-girl. 

I have nothing more to add. The finery which I wore on 
that ill-fated evening, is gone to one who keenly marked and 
freely mentioned its blemishes, but who asked not if the heart 
it had once covered was broken. If, in the course of events, 
it should revisit the light of society, may he whom it adorns 
be more fortunate than its former miserable owner! 





OYSTERS—THE MAN WOT KNOWS HIS RIGHTS. 

Everybody knows that oysters are, and must be, universally 
eaten on the very day when the season publicly commences ; 
but it is not everybody that knows the reason why. It is not, 
as the admirer of this conchological delicacy may suppose, 
because people like them; but itis because they wish to avoid 
that disagreeable penalty which tradition tells us is certain to 
fall on the person who abstains from this agreeable ceremony, 
namely, that during the rest of the year the offending party is 
A compliance with this ancient cus- 
tom brought T. Jones, a traveling oyster-vender, and one Al- 
fred Hodgkins, a ‘go-ahead’ operative, to M treet 
office, in the character of plaintiff and defendant, by virtue of 


;|| an assault warrant. The following isa report of the proceed- 


ings: 

The oyster-seller began by drawing the attention of the 
bench to the fact of last Saturday being oyster-day, and di- 
lated on the demand on him for ‘Chany Rocks, Natewoods, 
and Colchester natives.’ The defendant’s sister became a 


much to her satisfaction that her brother the defendant 
her for a whole nn & worth. “Of oo ) = 
continued the plaintiff, “‘ ed a man’s being : A 
dozen le, on y, he can’t stop to pi 
his fish. The reglar way in our wale is od take ‘ent choo 
come, and chance the size as they ’ll turn out. Now in all the 
’ : : ’ 
years as I’ve been in the oyster line, I don’t recollect ag { 
Sir G. Farrant. ‘ Never mind that.” 
Complainant. “ Well, I sarved the shilling’s worth out of 
the very same tub as I sarved the young lady. Now I dare 
say, ag your worship very well knows, that on oyster-day 
all we know, we can’t open our fish just as we'd like, we 
can’t clean ’em and feed ’em, or turn ‘em out of their shell 
fat and plump—and for the last four seasons I should think as 
I never——” 
Sir G. Farrant. a mind that.” 
Complainant. ‘‘This here gentleman brings me « 
dish fame, and says he, ‘ D'ye call Pret here a 
for a gentleman like me, you ?” and at the same time he 
slaps ’em, shells and all, back in my tub. ‘Gim me back my 
money,’ says he, ‘or I'll punch your head.’ ‘No,’ I: 
‘now you've spoilt-my fish, I can’t give back nothing. y + 
hadn’t a chucked ’em back, I’d have taken ’em and 
thanked you too, for I've got more orders than I have 
goods to sarve. There’s Mrs. Higgins,’ says I, ‘atthe chen 
dier’s shop, sent for sixpennyworth, and Mrs. Brown, the 
tailor’s wife, wants a: ted 
Sir G. Farrant. “ Never mind that.” 
Complainant. ‘So, as I wouldn’t give back the shilling, he 
ups with the shells and slaps them at me, and cuts my face.” 

Sir G. Farrant. “You hear the charge; what have you to 
say, Alfred Hodgkins?” 

Defendant. ‘(I’m a young man as obtains his money by la- 
bor—in fact a producer of wealth—and consequently I wish 
to lay out every shilling to the best advantage. I’ve studied 
my own rights, and the rights of my fellow-men—so when | 
sent for the oysters, I naturally expected to have fall value 
for my property. But what was the fact? Some of the 
ters were not bigger than buttons, end most of them were de- 
cidedly smaller than those furnished to my sister. Now, as 
I’m not a man who lives upon the industry of the i 
community, but one who likes to lay his money out to the best 
advantage, I went to the man and asked him either to give 
me some more oysters or return the shilling. He wouldn't 
do either, and then I admit I gave way to a trifling ebullition 
of temper.” 

Sir G. Farrant. ‘Did you expect the man was to send you 
oysters as big as a plate?” 

““Why no; but being a young man who lays out his money 
to the best advantage, I thought each oyster ought at least to 
furnish me a mouthful.” 

The oyster-merchantlooked at the defendant’s physiognomy 
and then shook his head significantly. The defendant had 
that sort of mouth commonly known by the name of ’coal- 
scuttle.’ 

Magistrate. ‘‘ What business had you to destroy this man’s 
goods 7” 

Defendant. “Being a young man as lays out bis money to 
the best advantage, 1 had a right to feel resentment when I 
found I had ali the small oysters.” 

Magistrate. “You had no business to ill treat the man.” 

Defendant. “ As one who knows his own rights and respects 
the rights of his fellow-men, I was in duty bound to have the 








money to the best advantage, and never parts with a shilling 
without getting twelvepence for it.” 

Mr. Chambers. “ We fine you 10s. for the assault, and 4s. 
costs.” 

The defendant looked astounded ut the decision, fumbled in 
every pocket with an air of comical rage, pulled out the 
money at last, and marched off, looking at the oyster-man ss 
if he wished he was one of his own ‘natives,’ that he might 
swallow him. 


Steamnoats Beaten 1N SpEED.—M. Jobard, of Brussels, 
(says the Nouvelliste,) has discovered a method, according t» 
which it is asserted that the Straits of Calais may be crowed 
in eleven minutes, by means of a pyrotechnical 

of which we chlorate of potash is <- beele es ina 4 
portion than in Congreve rockets. w hd oar 
sists in a boat, with the floating properties of the life-boat 
long and narrow, crossed at its greatest diameter by one # 
more iron tubes charged with the pyrotechnical — 
By applying fire to these tubes, the openings to should 
pass beyond the stern of the boat, the reaction is stated tobe 
such, that the boat will glide over the water with a swiftnes 
never attained on any railway. The construction being er 
the principle of the life-boat, the person in it 
run no other risk than that of getting a few momentary dad 
ings, but will always rise again to the surface. The re | 
of the boat will not cost more than 1,000 francs, and : 
voyage will require 100 francs’ worth of gunpowder. 


SureicaL—not AnrmaL—MacnetismM.—A curious appl 
cation of the of the Magnet was made a few 
by Dr. Barrow, of Jersey City, who, by its aid 











customer for a pennyworth, and he served the young lady so 





from the foot of a patient a needle which had baffied # 
for a fortnight. New-York 


full value of my money. I’m a young man as lays out his . 
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an | FAREWELL TO A RURAL RESIDENCE. THE NERVOUS MAN. down in my own bosom, my afections unshared, unrec 
sent ~onemsame . Ms cated, wandering like the wi of the Patri- 
eae Messrs, Editors: The enclosed MSS. are the literary remains of messenger 
=e, eds e's ren, par IT Natt ATS Te Pn OR Bd 
: P - ° . ; ’ no rest, no no 
an Chowne With edie bon fancy crowned, Mt Te ae “ iy island in the eternal solitude, no forest looking 
“* grace’ aan is physical, « — 4 Saves to me, like a || 8BOve the desolation, where the weary wing may be folded, 
Mpon yon scone to gaze ibe loshed ins on’omomn bet whoa any uments ‘The 6X | ‘Bastal-I Kee bcos penning onsen, shee, inancosthle 
pon ’ " into on wi any ve nonsense 
And list its inborn phd me Of untatcliigibie chiscerephrn  T think there‘te souse merit iether {| nonsense; and yet, it has teoathe moisture to my eye, and @ 
The voice of other days. There is, at origi uy. 1G. W. ao Deca I’ faith! I should like to see a tear 
<i mine. Itisa , & very time since I sawone. Man- 
ay he 8 ee pik or fs Res AT HOME—AN APRIL DAY. nd heed tu. de ‘desolation Kac'ac teare, *W, kind,’ ‘sa 
var ied i ’ IN—rain !—no, not rain, but worse, infinitely / ; " 
I hid me in those quiet shades . . . > || King James, the old Scotch pedant, ly bee able to 
i " worse—an April day of mist shadow, such as Ossian’s || odo : . 
And called the joys of old. hosts might revel in—mud and water below, cloud-rack and teares at everie light occasion, when they will—yea, al- 
I called them, and they came a t ~5 chovob-undl !—Coleridge _ ee og ind though it were dissemblingly, like the crocodiles.’ And Regi- 
Where vernal buds appeared mre ee SaY5 Tat the mind | nald Scott. affirmeth, ‘There bee two kindes of teares in wo- 
4 : aa gives nature its gloom ats ty, its light <= man’s eie: one of true greefe, the other of deceipt.’ Well, it 
Or where the vine-clad summer bower coloring. No such th Nature colors the mind. I feelat |j ; : ; : 
-Its temple-roof upreared ; dis elutes thie adeas abies tated I of || 2® beppy faculty, this tear-shedding, after all. It is woman's 
a ; . eee J : ows closing ‘e 2 oy el nth last and most powerful appeal. There are few hearts capa- 
Or where th’ o’erarching grove jumor wi ‘ta meee ae a ct Pr assumed her || ble of resisting it. It excites pity, and pity, by gradations ai- 
Spread forth its copses green, most dreary r a jo aspect ‘th ym Aaa especial || most insensible, melts into love. I have often admired the 
While eye-bright and asclepias reared annoyance. 4 can have some patience with a thunder-storm. |i truth of a remak in Godwin’s Cloudesly. ‘ Beauty in tears 
i Their untrained stalks between— There is something of grandeur about it—the slow, uprolling || i, the adversary which has thrown down its weapons, and no 
And the squirrel from the bough . clouds; the lightning flashing out of their thick blackness, like | longer defies us. It is the weak and tender flower, illustri- 
Its broken nuts let fall, — the eye-glance of an angry spirit; jemn roll of the far-off || gus ip its lowliness, which asks for a friendly hand to raise 
And the merry, merry little birds thunder—or the simultaneous flash and uproar, as some hill- |} ;,, drooping head.’ 
Sang at his festival. crag or tree-top trembles with its fiery chastisement. A Rain, rain—drip, drip! fog wrapping the hills like » wind- 
1.5 etl Senslien eocte sweeping Northeaster is a disagreeable visitant; but within ing-sheet. And here am I, sitting by my dim and whitening 


Returning Spring shall cheer, 
And thence the unfledged robin send 
His greeting wild and clear; 
And from yon clustering vine 
That wreathes the casement round, 
The humming-bird’s unresting wing 
Send forth a whirring sound ;— 


And where alternate springs 
The lilac’s purple spire, 
Fast by its snowy sister’s side, 
Or where, with wings of fire, 
The kingly oriole glancing went 
Amid the foliage rare, 
Shall many a group of children tread ; 
But mine will not be there. 


Fain would I know what forms 
The mastery here shall keep: 
What mother in her nursery fair 
Rock her young babes to sleep ; 
Yet blessings on the hallowed spot, 
Though here no more I stray, 
And blessings on the stranger babes 
Who in those halls shall play. 


Heaven bless you too, my plants, 
And every parent-bird 
That here, among the nested boughs, 
Above its young hath stirred. 
I kiss your trunks, ye ancient trees, 
That often o’er my head 
The blossoms of your flowery Spring 
In fragrant showers have shed. 


Thou, too, of changeful mood, 
I thank the sounding stream 
That blent thine echo with my thought, 
Or woke my musing dream. 
I kneel upon the verdant turf, 
For sure my thanks are due 
To moss-cup, and to clover-leaf, 
That gave me draughts of dew. 


To each perennial flower, 
Old tenants of the spot 
The broad-leafed lily of ~ vale, 
And the meek forget-me-not, 
To every daisy’s dappled brow, 
To every violet blue, . 
Thanks !—thanks!—may each returning year 
Your changeless bloom renew. 


Praise to our Father God— 
igh praise in solemn fay, 
Alike for what his hand hath given, 
And what it takes away; 
And to some other loving heart 
May all this beauty be 
The dear retreat—the Eden-home 
Tt long hath been to me. 





Otp Law or Courtsurr.—Oct. 27, 1647: The General? 


enact “that if any young man attempt to address a 
young woman, without the consent of her 
County Court! he shall be fined £5 for the first offence, £10 
for the second, and imprisonment for the third.” Sept. 11, 
1649: “Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing the affec- 
tions of John Tarbox’s daughter, without the consent of her 





doors you can easily reconcile yourself to it; and there is some- 
what of amusement in the gusty clashing of the rain, the flood- 
ing of the streets, the swaying of the tree-tops, the rending of 
umbrellas, and the forlorn appearance of the cloak-wranped 
pedestrians. But a dull, heavy, clinging mist—a day of cloud 
and shadow, when Nature seems puzzled whether to rain or 
shine upon us—is the peculiar season when the azure demons 
ofmy temperament hold high carnival. If I ever commit sui- 
cide, commend me to such a day. 

Is that my face—hirsute, sallow, ghastly !—peering out 
upon me like ugliness personified, from thatlong, old-fashioned 
mirror? I will have that perpetual memento mori turned to 
the wall. I dislike reflections of any kind. I enter my 
solemn protest against looking-glasses in modern days, as 
Pliny and Seneca did of old. * One of the Roman Emperors, 
Domitian, I believe, lined his galleries and walks with pol- 
ished selenite, that he might see all that was going on around 
him. The man was a fool. For my own part, I could abide 
the daily risque of assassination with far more composure than 
the constant vision of my unlucky figure. In the latter case, 
I should imagine myself haunted by an ogre. 

I hate your professed physiognomist—the man who reads 
at a glance the character of his neighbor—decyphering with 
ease the mystic meaning of the human features, those hiero- 
glyphics of the Almighty. I abhor the idea of a man’s car- 
rying his autobiography in his visage—the melancholy history 
of a love adventure in the droop of an eye-lid, or the promi- 
nence of a chcek-bone—or a tale of disappointment in the 
wrinkles of his forehead. 
Lavater, Gall, and Spurzheim. ’*Tis an unmanly method of 
coming at one’s private history. The beautiful and lordly— 
those who carry an eternal letter of recommendation in their 

may perhaps demur to my opinions. Let 
them. Phrenology may have been a blessing to them: it has 
been the devil and all to me. 

As Balak said of old unto Balaam, so say I unto all, who, 
like myself, have been martyrs to the sciences of bumps, 
organs, and facial angles—physiognomy and phrenology— 
‘Come, help me to curse them.’ Nay, smile not at my vehe- 
mence, fair reader; thou least of all canst appreciate my feel- 
ings« As thou bendest over my page, with thine eye shed- 
ding a finer light across it than ever brightened the illuminated 
scroll of a monkish legend—with thy dark tresses ever and 
anon lightly sweeping its margin, and half shadowing the 
delicate fingers which enclose it—the veriest mocker at hu- 
manity would bless thee, and the austere St. Francis, at the 
first glimpse of thee, would have forsaken his bride of snow. 
But I, marked and set apart from my fellows, the personifi- 
cation of ugliness, in whose countenance every modern Lava- 
ter discovers all that is vile and disagreeable and odious; 
shunned by the lovelier and gentler sex, and suspected and 
laughed at by my own; in the name of all that is'sensitive, 
why should I not murmur at the practice of an art which has 

‘one me, at the illustration of a scienoe which has shut the 
door of human sympathy upon me! Is it a light thing that I 
have suffered a daily martyrdom through life; that my very 
parents loved me not, although my young heart was bursting 
with love for them; that my brothers mocked me, and my 
sisters feared me; that, in my riper years, the one fair being 
to whom I out the riches of a hoarded affection, the 
whole af that love which had been turned back and repelled 
by all others—that she, who did love me, who saw through 
its miserable veil of humanity, the warm and generous and 

spirit within me—even she should have been torn from 
me by those who knew me not, save by that most unfortunate 
criterion of merit, my outward appearance? Is it nothing 
that I am now a lonely and di inted man, stricken into 
seisery if Bh predominating 

i not of years 
— Is it nothing that 1 am now a solitary wan- 
derer in the thoroughfare of being; my «ympethies fettered 





I condemn in toto the systems of 


and yellow * before my time, with the frost of 
aa i ing over the dark locks off with 











coal-fire, a wretched misanthrope—a combination .of the fe- 
rocity of Timon and the spleen of Rochefoucauld. Solitary, 
companionless— 
* Alone, alone! All, all alone !’ 
No beentiful creature of smiles and gentle tones to cheer my 
failing spirits, and melt away the sternness of care with the 
warm kiss of her affection. But wherefore these murmurs ? 
Matrimony, after all, is but a doubtful experiment. What 
saith my Lord Bacon? ‘He that hath a wife and children 
hath given hostages to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterprizes, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the 
best works, and of greatest merit to the public, have proceed- 
ed from unmarried and childless men.’ And Count Sweden- 
borg, for whom I have a great veneration, thinks that woman 
is to man like the lost rib to Adam, not essential to his hap- 
piness, but necessary to complete his fortune. In truth, I can 
readily conceive of a worse situation than my own. I might 
have married—I shudder to think of it—a scold, a termagant, 
a Xantippe, (and now I remember she did have a wonderful 
faculty of sharpening her fine voice.) Our old law Latin 
most ungallantly confines the common scold, communis vixa- 
tiz, to the feminine gender; and the Furies were all repre- 
sented as females. For one, I value a fine and pleasant 
voice as the most perfect charm of women. I would have it 
soft, low, and faintly musical, like the straying of the south 
wind over a articulate breathing, mellowed 
and rich with the earnestness of soul, soothing and gentle as 
the whisper of an angel. The ancients sented Venus 
by the side of Mercury, to signify that the chief pleasures of 
matrimony were in conversation. I have ever admired these 
lines of old Ausonius : 
‘Vane quid affectas faciem mihi pingere pictor ? 
Si mihi similem pingere, pinge sonum.’ 
And it is thus I would have my ‘ladye love’ delineated, not 
upon perishing canvass, but on the retina of the soul ; 
‘The viewless spirit of a lovely sound.’ 
But, the common scold—the razor-like voice of petulance and 
anger, piercing through one like a Toledo scimetar, the cur- 
tain lecture, the domestic brawl, the harsh tones of taunting 
and menace, the saw-mill modulation of vulgarity—Heayen 
dcfend me from them ! 

With the honest weaver of Auchinloch, ‘I hae muckle rea- 
son to be thankful that I am, as I am.’ Rubius Celer, in- 
deed, commanded the fact to be engraven on his tomb-stone, 
that he had lived with his wife Caja Ennia forty-three years 
and eight months, without any domestic quarrel. But his is 
a solitary case. I am half inclined to believe that the im- 
maculate Caja Ennia wus dumb. 

I know of nothing which has given me more consolation in 
my bachelorship, than the song of Vidal, in one of Scott's 
Romances : 

* Woman’s faith, and woman’s trust— 
Write the characters in dust— 
Print them on the running stream, 
Stamp them on the cold moon-beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be fairer, firmer, better, 

And more durable, I ween, 
Than the thing those letters mean.” 

It is unquestionably a propensity of the human heart, to 
seek 26 Wapeesians thet which it has in vain sought t after ; and 
it may be owing to this, that I take such malicious satisfac- 
tion in lating the character of our mother Eve. She 
loved Adam awhile in Paradise, it is true; but the very ‘first 
devil she saw, she changed her love.’ P . 

POETRY—REMINISCENCE—LORD BYRON. 

‘World! thy mouth—I am resolved to rhyme!’ So 

sung Peter Pi t so sing not I. Time has dealt hardly 


my "s muse. Poetry has been to me a beautiful 
delusion. It was something woven of my fancies, and 
reality has destroyed it. I can, indeed, rhymes now, as 











significant a it for the matured intellect of sober man- 
hood. I have half acquiesced in the opinion of Plato, who 
banished poets from his ideal republic. I could have assisted 
in his celebrated Auto da. fe of the old 

Latin authors. Adam Ferguson, in his Essays on Civil So- 
ciety, argues conclusively, that man, in his savage and hea- 
state, is by nature a t: and it was probably the 
knowledge of this fact, which induced the early Christians of 
according to Petrus Bellonius, e veracious Basil Hall 
of antiquity, to esteem it not lawful for a Christian to study 


I have been looking over a confused map of my old manu- 
seripts—like Ovid’s . ; 
, ‘A huge and undigested heap.’ 

Each particular scrap has something pleasant or mournful as- 

sociated with its history. There is one written.by a friend 

who has long since ‘ shuffled off his mortal coil.’ Pour fellow ! 

*The cleds of the valley are sweet to him,’ for he was, in 


i 


iritually pale, with his large blue eyes, and his most 
smile. He died early; but I could not mourn for 
him, for his spirit longed for rest, ‘as the servant earnestly 
desireth the shadow.’ To him might have been applied the 
mournful language of the son of Sirach—‘ Oh Death, accepta- 
ble is thy sentence unto the needy, unto him whose strength 
faileth. who is vexed with all things, and to him who despair- 
eth, and hath lost all patience.’ The following stanzas were 
written shortly after an afflicting bereavement. I regard them 
not for their intrinsic merit, but as the production of one whom 
I have loved. 
Fare thee well! if this be only 
As a lightly spoken word, 
fore should this heart be lonely 
As a mate-forsaken bird ? 
Ifits meaning be not deeper 
Than its simple sound would seem, 
Wherefore should it haunt the sleeper, 


Like a murmur in his dream ? 


Lowly was the cold word spoken, 
With a pale and trembling lip, 

When the chance of earth had broken 
On our early fellowship. 

Pale the stars were bending o’er us— 
Emblems of thy rarer charms, 

And the streamlet ran before us 
With the moonlight in its arms! 


With the brilliant tear-drop starting 
From thy fringing eye-lid forth, 
Like a summoned angel parting 
With a weary son of earth— 
Still in slumber I behold thee, 
Even as we parted there— 
But the arms that would enfold thee 
Clasp the cold and vacant air! 
Quiet is thy place of sleeping, 
In @ brighter clime than ours, 
Where the island-palm is keeping 
Watch above thy funeral flowers ; 
And the tall Magnolia lingers 
Near thee, with its snowy blossom, 
That the breeze, like Love’s own fingers, 
Scatters o’er thy sleeping bosom. 


Fare thee well !—my heart is near thee, 
And its love is still as deep, 

While the soul can see and hear thee, 
In the dreamy hour of sleep. 

Dear one !—be thy blessing o’er me, 
And thy sinless spirit given, 

As an angel-guide before me, 
Leading upward unto Heaven! 

Well might my poor friend lament thus passionately the 
loss of the fairest and best of earth’s daughters! Years have 
passed since I saw her for the last time, on the eve of her de- 
parture for Cuba—her native island. Sickness had begun its 
work on her delicate frame; butthe spiritual loveliness of her 
countenance I shall never forget. er eye would have an- 
swered to the inimitable description of Sterne—‘It was an 
eye full of gentle salutations and soft responses—speaking not 
like the trumpet-stop of an ill-made organ, in which many an 
eye I talk to holds coarse converse—but whispering soft, like 
the last low accents of an expiring saint.’ I have the copy of 
some lines written on the eve of her departure, by her poctical 
lover. Iknow not how they may seem to others+to me they 
are commended by the earnestness of affection which they 
manifest. 

Clara! this hand is thrilling yet, 
With the last pressure of thine own. - 
Oh! could my aching heart forget 
sadness of 


; 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





Thy treasured image smile 
Fant pene on a 

Conld once again thine aspect find 
The healthful beauty of a child, 

Blest with the holier charm of mind— 
I would not ask a dream of bliss 
More holy, pure, and deep, than this! 


Yet go—l would not keep thee here, 

When sickness dims thine eye’s pure heaven— 
Go—seek thy natal atmosphere, 

Where steals the breath of morn and even, 
Like soft and healing balm, along 

The sunny waves and orange bowers, 
Rich with the silver voice of song, 

And fragrant with the kiss of flowers! 
Go—and beneath that warm bright sky, . 

May healing spirits hover o’er thee, 
Until, beneath thy kindling eye, 

The worid again is bright beforethee ; 
And cheek and lip again possess 
Their more than mortal loveliness ! 


Go—and I need not ask of thee 
A thought—a prayer—a silent blessing, 
Nor that our plighted love may be 
The holiest gift of thy possessing : 
I know too well thy gentle heart 
To wrong thee by one selfish fear— 
And, freely as I weep to part, 
No doubt hath summoned up a tear. 
God’s blessing on thee !—If the prayer 
Of a fond heart availeth much, 
He, whose pervading love can spare 
The loveliest flower from Ruin’s touch, 
Will spare thee in thy native bower, 
As being’s best and loveliest flower! 

I have been reading Byron to-day—following him through 
the classic ground of Europe, and blending myself in sympathy 
with his heroes—bending with Conrad over the dim waste of 
waters—leaning with Lara gloomily against the pillars of the 
banquet-room—dark and alone, amidat light and love and 
music—scowling with the Giaour in the dim aisle of the con- 
vent— 

* With gloom beheld—with gloom beholding 

The rites which sanctify the pile.’ 

I have gazed with Alp, while the cloud of his destiny swept 
darkly between him and heaven—or looked with Manfred 
from ‘ the difficult air of the iced mountain-top’—down where 
the mist boiled upward from the valleys— 
‘white and sulphurous, 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell, 

Heaped with the d d like pebbles.’ 

Byron is no more; nobly he perished in the classic land of 

his adoption, where : 

‘The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.’ 

Hc sleeps well, ‘ after life’s fitful fever ;? and God forbid that 
any one should wantonly attack his memory. I admire—I al- 
most worship the sublimity of his genius. I would not, if it 
were in the power of man to do so, detract one tittle from the 
full measure of his great fame. But I have feared, and still 
fear, the consequences, the natural and unavoidable conse- 
quences, of his writings. I fear that, in our enthusiastic ad- 
miration of genius, our idolatry of poetry, the allurements to 
vice and loathsome depravity, the awful impiety, and the stag- 
gering unbelief contained in those writings, are lightly passed 
over, and acquiesced in, as the allowable aberrations of a 
master intellect, which had lifted itself above the ordinary 
world, which had broken down the barriers of ordinary mind, 
and which reveled in a creation of its own; a world, over 
which the sunshine of imagination lightened, at times, with 
an almost ineffable glory, to be succeeded by the thick black- 
ness of doubt and terror and misanthropy, relieved only by 
the lightning flashes of terrible and unholy passion. 

The blessing of that mighty intellect—the prodigal gift of 
Heaven—became, in his possession, a burthen and a curse. 
He was wretched in his gloomy unbelief, and he strove, with 
that selfish purpose which too often actuates the miserable, to 
drag his fellow-beings from their only abiding hope—to break 
down in the human bosom the beautiful altar of its faith, and 
to fix in other bosoms the doubt and despair which darkened 
his own—to lead his readers—the vast multitude of the beau- 
tiful, the pure and the gifted, who knelt to his genius as to 
the manifestations of a new divinity—into that ever darkened 
path which is trodden only by the lost to hope—the forsaken 
of Heaven—and which leads from the perfect light of holiness 
down to the shadows of eternal death. 

If ever man possessed the power of controlling at will the 
passions of his readers, that man was Lord Byron. Heknew 
and felt the mightiness of this power—and he loved its exer- 
cise—to kindle in a thousand bosoms the strange fire which 
desolated his own. He loved to shake down with a giant’s 
strength the strongest pillars of human confidence—to unfix 
the young and susceptible spirit from its allegiance to virtue 
and to the dearest ties of nature. No man ever drew finer or 
enchanting pictures of the social virtues; and Jove and 

ip-never seem more beautiful than when made the 











of scepticism, an unfeeling turn of expression vulga 
daaesien companion associated with ee ale 
loveliness, breaks in upon the delicious reverie of the 

like a foul satyr in the companionship of angels; end he ot 
ness of beauty departs—the sweet spell is broken for 
and the sacred image of virtue is associated with disgust 
abhorrence. It seems as if the mighty magician deligheeate 
adorning with the sun-like hues of his imagination the Pars. 
dise of Virtue, in order to discover more fully the fell power 
which he possessed, of darkening and defacing the fair vig; 
of sending the curse of his own perverted feelings wana 
over it, like the wing of a destroying angel. 

What, for instance, can be more beautiful, more i 
bued with the genuine spirit of pure and holy love, than the 
epistle of Julia to her lover, in Don Juan! Yet to whom are 
these sentiments attributed? To a vile and polluted 
mour—an adulteress ; to a bosom glowing, not with the ethe. 
real principle of love, but with the fires of a-consumi and 
guilty passion. They should have emanated from a heart as 
pure and unsullied as the descending snow-flakes, before cue 
stain of earth had dimmed its original purity. 

Genius—the pride of genius—what is there in it, after all, 
to take the precedence of virtue? Why should we worsh 
the hideousness of vice, although the glowing drapery of angels 
be gathered about it? In the awful estimate of eternity, what 
is the fame of a Shakspeare to the beautiful humility ofa heart 
sanctified by the approval of the Searcher of all bosoms? The 
lowliest taster of i pure and living waters of religion is‘, 
better and wiser man,’ than the deepest quafler at the fount 
of Helicon; and the humble follower of that sublime philoso- 
phy of Heaven, which the pride of the human heart 

eth foolishness, is greater and worthier than the skilled in hu. 
man science, whose learning and glory only enable then— 
‘Sapienter ad infernum descendere.’ 





TO 

I kNEw—I knew the hour would comé, 

When all my blossomed joys would fade, 
And the rich sunlight of my heart 

Grow dim in disappointment’s shade ; 
Yet when I gazed on thy dear brow, 

And thrilled beneath thy tender glance, 
I still dreamed on, and could not free 

My soul from its deceitful trance. 





How lone will be my lot! unknown, 
Perchance uncared for by the throng 
Who seek the world’s illumined scenes, 
My days must sadly glide along; 
Yet in the bower of calm content, 
In Solitude’s romantic cell, 
In Study’s quiet, cloistered grove, 
I still can, unrepining, dwell! 


I do net love the giddy crowd; 

I cannot, if I would, adorn 
The splendid pageantry, that melts 

Like mists before the smile of morn. 
To me, the tones of those I love 

Are dearer than the songs of mirth; 
And all delights less prized by me 

Than those around the household hearth. 


Alas! alas! I fondly chased 
A phantom of unreal joy, 
And fancied that my gold of life 
Was mingled with no base alloy ; 
But all.is lost! and I must mourn 
My perished hope—my vanished dream ; 
My fond delusions passed away, 
Like bubbles on a sparkling stream. 


Still, when I meet thy tearful eye, 
So fraught with pure and holy light, 
My spirit’s wing droops feebly down, 
Though poised to try a distant flight; 
’T is fettered by a silver link— 
A silken chain, and cannot flee ; 
Yet better loves such happy bonds, 
Than liberty, away from thee! 


Henrmiox. 








Ur to Any Tuixc.—A good anecdote is told of the Rer. 
J. L. Weems, the eloquent biographer of Washington. Itis 
not only known that Mr. Weems wrote books, but that he 
peddled them also. In one of his excursions of this nature, 
he accidentally fell in with a pair of young people who welt 
about to get married. Mr. Weems, having made 
known, was immediately applied to to perform the 
of uniting them in wedlock. After this important matter 
been settled, the idea very naturally suggested itself to sam 
of the c y that a dance would be very proper on 
casion. r. Weems had no objection; the only 
d to render the proposal impracticable was, thet 

no fiddler. It was whispered that the difficulty could 
overcome if certain pe my meee be made. Accord 
ingly, a curtain was . suspended ceiling, exnliy 
a side of the room to the other; and presently 


from one si 


dance ie > 





friendship- 
subject of his vivid and graphic delineation. But a cold sneer 
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rily fore while ; but suddenly the curtain wast 
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company behold but the Rev. J. L. 


the 
away as if for dear life itself, but really for 
the t of the dancers! 5 ee 
faculty to be able to turn one’s hand to any thing. Mr. 
Weems was one of the most eloquent of his time, 
one of the chastest writers, an honest peddler, a first rate fid- 
dler, and.above all, a good man. Baltimore Sun. 

h fi Italian an ’ neral 
vei he Ziad in Germany, that the Tastheerrenean Wea wes 00 be 
dried up, that believers might pass to Jerusalem on foot. Ttaly was 
crowded with German pilgrims.” Walpole. 


lo! who ‘should 
Weems, fiddling 





A sounp went upward upon startled ears, 
Like music of some mighty instrument, 
Of that commanding and great harmony 
That takes the spirit captive. From the sky 

' 4 voice broke o’er the mountain and the vale, 
And rushing river with its castled crag, 
Telling, as through a prophet’s stirring trump, 
That the Mid Sea, which lashed the Holy Shore, 
Should to its grave go back, and a great path 
Open for chariots o’er its vanished tides— 
The jewels of the ocean, from their caves, 
Flash to a wond’ring world, and the vast deep 
Bare its unnumbered mysteries to man! 


A nation woke. Along the shadowy Rhine, 
As though another ‘star’ upon the air, 
With its unmastered glory, had come forth, 
Menstartled as from slumber; and away 
They gathered to the Capitol, and Rome 
Grew dark with pilgrims, and all Italy 
Was crowded with believers; and they stood, 
Pressing the classic shores, with rounding eyes, 
Gazing upon the quivering expanse, 
With its unaltered blue, and the dull dirge 
Of its unshrinking waters. Still they gazed, 
With that sad fixeduess of spirits bowed 
Which reft hearts only token. Still. away 
To the lost land—the sainted sepulchre— 
They gazed with eyes though tearless, yet how full! 
They gazed: but the sea fell not—not a wave 
Sunk from its royalty; but on and far, 
Deep calling unto deep, it swung and swept, 
Unreined, from shore to shore! 

Alas for man ! 
How strong his faith !—how weak his fantasies! 
What riddle, with his ‘ brief authority,’ 
And his few days, he reads to all the earth! 
He would not trust his spirit for the sky, 
To promises of Him who planned the stars 
And gave the heavens their glory. Not to Him 
Would he give up his life, who for him died, 
And passed within the veil. He asks not first 
That lighting through the Valley of the Dead, 
Without which hope is darkness. Yet, behold! 
A pilgrim from the spectre land, he leans 
Upon the broken sharks of a past world, 
As waiting for the earth with that great noise 
To pass away, which prophets sung of old ; 
Believing that the blue deep shall roll back 
Into its vasty caverns, and a path 
Open from Italy to Palestine, 
O’er which the pilgrim army shall tread forth, 
With staff and cowl, as o’er the torrid plain, 
Up to the portals of Jerusalem! 


Ah, man!—thy pilgrimage must be to shores 

Where life, heath tae thrive with memory, 

And thy years cloud them with forgetfulness ;— 

Where thy dim dreams must lie down with the faith 
t can bid oceans to a sepulchre, 

And stay the elements! Back to thy home! 

And with God's volume, and its worship there, 

Yet find a Calvary among its hills! : 





THE MORALS OF THE WALTZ. 

[The following passages on the subject of Waltzing, are 
taken from a letter, written some two years ago, when this 
topic was the theme of a fruitful discussion in the newspapers. 
It is thought that it opens some additional views of the sub- 
Ject, and that its publication will be of no disservice now. 
The writer has spoken freely what he thinks; and has pre- 
ferred, as of itself, a moral necessity, to avoid circumlocution 
of all kinds in what he says, and to employ the plainest lan- 
guage. He is one of those who believe that we do wrong 
when we forbear to call things by their right names, and is of 
opinion that one of the most fruitful sources of crime, is the 
tenderness with which we now-a-days speak of all sorts of 
Wrong-doing. A nice mincing epithet reconciles us to many 
tn impropriety, and the lady who might shrink very properly, 
tnd refuses with indignatlon, if solicited by a gentleman to an 
embrace, has no sort of objection if he entreats her to the 
whan nalgence in a foreign language. If, according to one 

our most profound moralists and philosophers, ‘ the chari- 
+t maid’ be sufficiently prodigal ‘ who but unveils her beauties 
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to the moon,’ what must she be who subjects them to the ap- 
preciation of another sense even more provocative of passion 
than the sight? : 

To avoid temptation is the lesson sought to be conveyed in 
the following passages, which the writer claims to have writ- 
ten, in the language of Adam and Eve, not through 

“ mistrust, but tender love.” 
If he shall induce a reasonable doubt of the innocuousness of 
an indulgence which in the fashionable circles of Paris and 
London, has never come alone, it will be all that he desires, 
and as much, he trusts, as it is necessary for him to do. } 

“I have seen something of the strange controversy in the 
newspapers on the subject of ‘The Waltz,’ to which you have 
called my attention, and though greatly disposed to be liberal 
on most subjects, and far from straight-laced on any, I must 
fully concur with you in opposing the introduction of it into 
our community—certainly, until we have done away with the 
churches, and all those practises of religion, which must then 
only be the grossest hypocrisy, and a sad mockery of what 
were once sacred matters. ‘The Waltz’ must result in the 
demoralization of our women, if, indeed, by its very adoption, 
they have not already reached a stage at which—their minds 
only considered—they can have but little reason to ap) nd 
any farther danger from it.—Passionate whirls and the jostle 
of rival and rushing forms have their dangers. - Let any man, 
or any woman, who has ever waltzed, put the question hon- 
estly to their own consciences, and they must admit the fact. 
The novel, the strangely sweet sensations of its voluptuous 
movements, and no less voluptuous associations, are too ex- 
citing, too singular, not to have startled every modest spirit 
on first commencing the exercise. It is a strong, though an 
insidious stimulant. Like all other stimulants—the ice hav- 
ing been once broken—it works by degrees; and so silently, 
so slily,—so unconsciously does it carry us from one feeling to 
another,—that the heart becomes prostituted by unholy sensa- 
tions, long before a solitary thought of wrong has pressed it- 
self for consideration upon the mind. Women are the last 
people in the world to be conscious of this, because they are 
always the last to reflect upon their own impulses. It is for 
their legitimate guardians, the father, the brother and the 
friend, to analyze these impulses-for them. I do not wonder 
that the practice of waltzing should be sustained and fought 
for so tenaciously by the young gentlemen who indulge in it. 
It would be strange, indeed, if they would not willingly fight 
to the lust for a pleasure so intoxicating. They suffer noth- 
ing from the waltz for they have most of them been long 
familiar with even stronger excitements of this very nature. 
But the poor young girl, the innocent and ignorant virgin just 
entering upon li re these to be her moral teachers ?—are 
these to determine for her, how far she is to submit to their 
embraces without danger? Heaven help her, if such is to be 
the case. She must have different teachers. With them, 
the waltz is a very pleasant sport—a delicious indulgence with 
the yet virtuous, of some of those intoxicating familiarities to 
which they have been afcustomed with those who are not so. 
But though sport to them, it is death to woman. She is 
wrought upon by pleasurable and passionate emotions, which 
should never under such circumstances be awakened in her 
bosom. The blush of innocence is taken away, and the tran- 
sition becomes wonderfully easy trom an emotion which is 
sweet, to a passion which is overwhelming. But one of the 
answers which we receive from those who are desirous that 
the waltz should be adopted among us, is, of all others, the 
least satisfactory. We are told that the waltz as practised by 
our people, is not after the French or Spanish modes. It is 
one after our own fashion, which does not permit the gentle- 
man to go so far. He is only permitted to touch us, here and 
there, say the ladies,—he does not embrace us. [Think of 





young ladies making such distinctions, and you have the very 
best commentary upon the present ee | But what does 
this difference signify ? What does it mean but that there are 
several degrees of licentiousness, and that an innocent girl 
may take one or more degrees, as we do in college, yet for- 
bear the last! Can any thing be more idle or more vulgar 
than this? Can any thing be more really dangerous? It is im- 
possible that we can hover long, or often, on the brink of an 
indulgence,—that we can contemplate, admire, sip and taste, 
and forbear the draught. We must drink of the beverage— 
we must fall from the precipice at last. Some minds, indeed, 
may boast of their superiority, and of the strong nerve and pe- 
culiar virtue which prevent them from falling; but I am con- 
vinced the number of such minds is exceedingly small, and I 
doubt if we can well call their strength by the name of virtue. 
Even for such as these, there is no excuse in tampering with 
forbidden or dangerous indulg since it is but wilfulness 
that abides upon the edge of a volcano, which may burst forth, 
at length, in some unlooked for moment, and overwhelm with 
its fatal fires the appalled yet daring spirit which is then un- 
able to resist or fly. 

I perceive that in some of the which defend waltz- 
ing, a small and isolated has been quoted from 
Johnson, in which the author sneers at tha, weakness of that 
virtue which may not be trusted. But Johnson was a coarse 
man, though-a correct moralist. He could not 
the susceptibilities of the woman heart. It was a province 








almost entirely concealed from him. The remark is a correct 
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one, however. | Virtwe is always tobe trusted, and always strong 

to sustain itself, provided that education has done its 
part. But the assumption that education has done: its part 
with all those who undertake to waltz, is exceedingly gre- 
tuitous; and it is equally extravagant to assume that we al- 
ways know what virtue is, since there are so many teachers 
of morals in the world who disagree among and 
since it is even now the question as to what may be the de- 
gree of liberty permitted by the lady to the gentleman who 
waltzes with her. But Johnson's opinion has no sort of con- 
nection with the difficulty before us. Our question is not now 
as to the strength of woman’s virtue, but of her passions. It 
does not follow that a woman, because she is virtuous, should 
be trying continual experiments upon her ions, in order to 
see how far she may go, and how much she can bear without 
being overcome. The moment she tries such an experiment, 
she ceases to be virtuous. She is no longer virtuous whose 
mind deliberates upon the nearness of her approximation to 
vice without being drawn into its vortex; and this opinion 
leads me directly to another, which, it appears to me, should 
at once settle the controversy, so far, at least, as the ladies 
themselves are interested What should be the course of a 
pure and yet honorable woman, when she discovers that cer- 
tain of her i those, too, only of recent adoption 
—are thoug' ete ae iety by any portion of the com- 
munity in which lives f can be but a single answer. 
She should unhesitatingly give them up, however innocent she 
should have found them. The reply of Cesar upon repudiat- 
ing his wife under a charge of infidelity which he yet knew to 
be false, presents us, at a glance, not only with a true idea of 
the exquisite sensibility of female virtue, but to woman her- 
self one of the most memorable maxims for her observance : 
‘Caesar's wife must be free from suspicion!’ It was not 
enough that she should be guiltless, but that the world should 
believe her so, and that no man should venture a doubt of the 
propriety of any of her practices. The times, surely, are not 
so much altered that we should part with such a sentiment. 
The woman, even now, who hopes to be the wife, grid’ who is 
the daughter of an honest man, should be not merely free from 
any suspicion, but from any indulgences upon the propriety of 
which public sentiment may be divided ;—if she chooses be- 
tween the parties, she incurs the suspicion, in the one case, of 
being too little heedful of public opinion, to scruple at any in- 
dulgence, even when there is no division, and when she must 
avow, in so choosing, a shameless passion, in preference to a 
maiden and a worthy modesty. 

The arguments urged by the waltzers are precisely such as 
come from the mouth of ‘Comus,’ in the exquisite poem of 
that name, and are admirably answered by ‘ Lady,’—the 
mora)s of whose speech and conduct should be studied nightly 
by every woman whose pride it may be to win a noble heart, 
and secure a confiding husband. “ Pray, did you ever se@ the 
lines ascribed to Sir Egerton Brydges, the recent editor of | 
Milton, on this very subject? I quote them from memory, 
may not quote them literally, bnt I give the true sentiment and 
general tenor. The verses may very well be put in print at 
this moment; for the testimony of such men as Brydges, By- 
ron, Crabbe, and others—men who thought deeply and hed 


seen the world—should be of some value in such a discussion. 





“THE WALTZER. 
“ What! the girl I adore by another embraced ? 

What! the balm of her lip shall another man taste ? 

What! touched in the twirl by another man’s knee? 

What! panting, recline on another than me ? 

Sir, she’s yours—from the grape you have pressed the soft blue, 

From the rose you have shaken tremulous dew ; 

What you've touched you may take ;—pretty waltzer, adieu.” 

Even if the mind be not degraded to improper thoughts by 
the familiarities which the waltz demands, it will certainly 
need but little tuition, after its indulgence, to become so. 
The path is prepared—the first revoltings of virgin delicacy 
are overcome; and, as the verse expresses it, the soft blue is 
pressed from the grape, the sweet, fresh dew from the flower, 
and, fragile as this last emblem, not less of the frailty than 
the loveliness of woman,—the leve which has hung upon many 
a bosom will soon part with all that is beautiful or valuable in 
the sight of the one. Referring back to the remark ascribed 
to Johnson, it is surprising to me how any man can hold that 
woman so very high who even resisted frequently. Wo- 
men are not to be tempted, To be pliable, ing, yielding 
—is to be womanly. are her most exquisite attrac- 
tions—the essentials, not less than the ornaments, of her na- 
ture, and it is upon her weakness and confiding sincerity that 
she founds her greatest claim to be treated by him with the 
most scrupulous honor. She is neither to be tempted by him 
in one shape nor in another; and in proportion as the nature 
of man is houardble will be ee ae to acquaint her 
with any practice, which, in the slightest degree, may increase 
this eS ae upon himself. To be able 
to resist, not only all the influences of man, but her own 
aroused passions, is as great a proof of insensibility as of vit 
tue. A woman, to be worth loving, must possess 
sions—they complete and make beautiful her cumracter, 
adorn and invigorate virtue by readily moving the possessor, 
enthusiastically, as it may ps apres. prompt a generous na- 
ture, which, without might be stainiess, indeed, but 
be : 





wonld “a as it would own no other source 8 
of attraction is for man, on whom she d —_—> 
her moral existence—upon whose ay plause she lives, un- 
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censure she must remember all these 
his intercourse with her, in order that these pas- 
never be so acted upon as to put it beyond her pow- 
them ;—casting her down in their ,» at 
him may have been thoughtless or base 
to them into violence. If she lacks these pas- 
soe, tues ieachrthns to upcetnary en'thabe thie lovelinsin, 
perfect. Ifshe has them, she requires 
be forborne, which brings them into 
i become a tyranny 
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of the Court Usher, vs the a 
the Bourbons, predicted the approach of revolution w 
beheld a nobleman appear in the royal nce, having his 
fastened with ribands instead of buckles? The fore- 
the result of a just knowledge of the 
mind to go forward. We know that 
in physics, the giant once forced in, like a wedge, 
prepares the wa: the shoulders which inevitably follow— 
one step makes way for another, and innovation once fairly be- 
gun, is not arrested in its continued progress. In mor- 
als the case is religiously the same. Pope has said rightly, 
“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too familiar with her face, 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Let the waltz be once fairly adopted in our country, under 
any form, however insidious and unimpoaing, and it will soon 
assume all the characteristics in which it prevails, or may pre- 
vail, in Europe; for fashfon is no.moralist, and professedly 
fashionable people not often the most virtuous. Let us not 
learn to imitate in our\bumble world, the fashionable repro- 
bates of Paris and London—not at least till we can emulate 
them in riches. Vice of this sort, with us, would not even 

the splendor, which, in the Old World, may palliate 
shame, and keep away its miseries. Here, we should 
have, not vice alone, but poverty along with it. 
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Reaves frum a Scrap-Book—No. XXXI. 
THE END OF SUMMER. 
BY SELLECK OSBORNE. 
We sat beneath th’ embowering shade 
Which Summer’s rustling foliage made— 
Saw where the curling breezes played 
Along the wave. 
No marked decay had seared the plain; 
The sportive bends of Pleasure’s train 
Each said that Summer’s joyous reign 
W never end. 
Round went the jest, the song rose high, 
And mirth, and joy, and melody 
Sat throned in every conscious eye 
With laughing glee. 
Sudden, to hush the merriment, 
A messepger by heaven sent, 
A gale passed by, and with it rent 
A yellow leaf. 
Awhile it circled in the beam, 
Like the phantom of an early dream, 
Then, lighting on the silent stream, 
Was borne away. 
Ceased is the song; the jest as vain 
Died on the lip—no mirth remained ; 
Each saddened eye proclaims the reign 
Of Summer done, 
Then woke the moralist’s reply, 
And said, with many a heavy sigh— 
“Like yonder stream that’s gliding by, 
Is human life, 
its waves like leaves we ride, 
ope swells the sail—onward we glide ; 
Then, sunk beneath th’ increasing tide, 
Are seen no more, 
“We may, before the year is flown, 
Or ere the Winter’s frosts are strown, 
Or Spring again her green has shown, 
Be cold in death; 
“Or when the bond of friendship cleaves, 
Be scattered, like the Autumn leaves, 
Or chaff of Summer’s golden sheaves, 
Wide o’er the world.” 


Nazarera.—Every scene of our Saviour’s life at Nazareth 
is marked by chapels and churches. There is a well, how- 
ever, named after the Virgin, to the East of the City, which 
ba < pms at with extreme interest; it still supplies Nazareth 

water; and thither, without a doubt, came the Virgin 
mother and her Saviour Son, day after day, to draw water— 
as we saw the daughters of Nazareth coming while we stopped 
our horses to drink it. Lord Lindsay’s Letters from Egypt. 


EPIGRAM—TO A MISANTHROPE. 
Your heart feels no affection true; 
You snar] at every one: 
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MONUMENT TO LORD BYRON. 
A petition has been presented to both Houses of Parliament 
which bears the signature of Colonel Leicester Stanhope, as 
one of a committee long since appointed for the purpose of 
erecting a statue or monument to the author of Childe Har- 
old. It has not been forgotten that the ashes of the Noble 
Poet—a man who, with all his faults, had the virtues of a 
score of men, and excuses which must be held sacred—who 
has shed a brilliant lustre upon the age in which he lived, and 
whose memory is entwined with his land’s language, the re- 
sources of which are nowhere seen in more rich and exquisite 
profusion than in his vivid and picturesque writings—that 
ashes of this great poet were refused admittance into West- 
minister Abbey, on the score of his presumed religious or ir- 
religious opinions! His statue, it seems, is to be shut out for | 
the same pious and enlightened reason, A noble piece of 
sculpture from the chisel of Thorwalsden has been lying, we 
now leagsn, for several unpacked at the Custom-house, 
because the Dean of Gocnnilices thinks it due to religion to 
exclude from the Abbey all trace of the existence of one whose 
name cannot die while England lives! To Religion, did we 
say? We should have said to the Church. The Dean only 
professed to be governed by the ‘principle of a Churchman;’ 
and by that he is governed truly. He may well be silent 
about the principle of religion—or even of justice, for panes 
is the justice of stigmatizing, as unworthy of admission among 
the bones and effigies of the illustrious dead in our national 
edifice, a poet whose religious opinions were, as Lord Brough- 
am declares, unknown, even to his intimate and confidential 
friends. Read the writings of Lord Byron as we may, ex- 
amine his thoughts and character as we will, who shall pre- 
tend to decide upon that most difficult and speculative point. 
The Dean of Westminster, however, does not leave us in the 
dark as to what his church notions are. Byron wrote— 
“Yet was I born where men are proud to be; 
Not without cause! And should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
seek me out a home by a remoter sea— 
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I loved it well! And should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall assume it, if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
The hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language !”—— 
It has been the fate of every genius of a high order to con- 
fer immortality upon more than one dunce, who fastening 
themselves upon his fame, have been borne down in unenvied 
notoriety to a remote posterity. Such will be the destiny of 
the present Dean of Westminister; no future biographer of 
the poet will fail to chronicle the name of the priest who re- 
fused a resting-place to Byron’s bones—a niche to Byron's 
statue! . — London Courier, 
Byron anD THE ApBEY.—We insert below a few lines, 
passably indignant, on the subject of the refusal of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to admit Lord Byron’s monu- 
ment within the Abbey. We are not enthusiastic admirers of 
the noble Lord’s poetry; and, though it contains delineations 
of natural feeling, as well as administéts to lower tastes in a 
manner which will keep it popular, the grand halo and pres- 
tige about the name of Byron has dwindled already. The 
éclat of his living freaks, follies, and coronet, is no longer 
around it. One would think that the very reverend dragons 
of Westminster Abbey expected that admitting Don Juan’s 
statue would occasion some sc2ne like that of his Spanish 
prototype, who sups with the statue of Don Pedro. We 
think, however, they exaggerate the risk of disturbance 
amongst their marbles. If the (supposed) religious principles 
of the late Poet, which were never expressed in a manner to 
warrant conclusions of irreclaimable skepticism, form the ob- 
jection of these dignitaries to let Byron in, we suggest to them 
whether they had not better turn Dryden out, whose conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism they doubtless deem more obnox- 
ious than infidelity—and whose muse, to say the least, is as 
te as Byron’s. Indeed, we do not think that, in con- 
sistency, they can stop here. Shakspeare’s Poems, and even 
his Plays, have irregular passages; he was addicted also to 
deer-stealing, and lampooning justices of the peace. If strict 
orthodoxy and respectability are thus made de rigueur, we 
shall at last have Mrs. Hannah More and Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery almost the sole admissible occupants to Poet’s Corner. 
Written on reading the Letter of the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster, r ing leave for the statue of Lord Byron, by T| dsen, 
to be placed within the Abbey. 
Yes, bigots! boast of your decree, 
Who first refused his hallowed dust, 
And now deny his memory 
The tribute of a marble bust! 
Immortal bard! well may’st thou smile 
x ap from thy halcyon home, 
While that proud name they dare reviie 
Shall long outlive earth’s mightiest dome! 
And well may we with scorn exclaim, 
“Ye zealots, be your names forgot, 
And, shrouded in eternal shame, 
Go—creep into your graves and rot!” Globe. 


mental statue to be erected to his me in ¢ 7 
edifice. That, in conscquence of a vote of a Commnienuenal 
pointed to carry the above intention into effect, a letter 
gee = ayer atta ae to execute the statue 
to which an ive answer, highly honorable Writer, 
was returned. — — J 
That Thorwalsden having executed the statue, it 
England in 1334; and that, immediately .on its arrival, the 
Committee having decided that Westminster Abbey would be 
the fitting place for its erection, an application was made by 
Sir J. C. fhe to the Dean of Westminster, who returned 
the following answer, addressed to Mr. Murray: 
“ Deanery, Westminster. 

“ Dear Sir: I have not had the opportunity, til then 
ing, of consulting with the Chapter on the subject of 
note. When you formerly applied to me for leave to 
the remains of Lord Byron within this Abbey, I stated to 
the principle on which, as Churchmen, we were com to 
decline the pi The erection of a monument in honor 
of his memory, which you desire, is in its proposition subject 
to the same objection. I do, indeed, greatly wish for a figure 
by Thorwalsden here, but no taste ought to be indulged to the 
prejudice of a duty. Yours, truly, 
“To John Murray, Esq. JOHN IRELAND.” 
That, ever since the refusal of the Dean to admit the statue 
‘of the deceased Poet into Westminster Abbey, the statue, 
which is said to be the finest work of the immortal sculptor 
has remained enclosed in its box at the Custom House, thus 
depriving the living of the contemplation of a great work of 
art with all its heart-stirring associations, and the dead of the 
honors due to him, and which are reflected back on his coun- 
try. That, under these circumstances, our petitioner humbly 

rays your honorable house to take such steps as shall seem 
best to your wisdom, to induce the temporary keeper of aNs- 
tional edifice to open its doors to the statue of a man who has 
added lustre te the English name, and whose orthodoxy can- 
not be fairly judged of in works of fiction, and whose religi 
opinions, not being known to his most intimate friends, could 
not be known to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, or 
justly subject to condemnation by the censors of the’ reformed 
Church. And your petitioner, &c. London Globe, 


From the Southern Lit. Messenger, 
POPULAR ERRORS. 

That a contract, made on Sunday, is not binding. 
That those who are loudest or most unceasing in their pro- 
fessions of regard for the People, are the People’s truest 
friends. 
That it is consistent with the character of a gentleman, to 
smoke in a stage-coach. eae 
That yreen, or unseasoned wood, is as for maki 
fires, po. a or seasoned wood. wey 
That, in order to exclude a child from a share in his fath- 
er’s estate, the father’s will must give him something, how- 
ever small; or mention him, in any manner. 
That hot bread, or any bread less than twenty-four hours 
old, is wholesome. 

That excessive familiarity is not dangerous to friendship. 
When I hear two men, whose intimacy does not date from 
childhood, calling each other ‘ Tom,’ and ‘ Nat,’ I look for a 
speedy, and perhaps a violent death to their friendship. True 
friendship is not only shown, but strengthened, by mutual re- 
spect. 

P That a lawyer, to succeed in his profession, is obliged w 
utter falsehoods. 

That those who are constantly talking of the dishonesty of 
other people, are themselves honest. 

That the citation of many books, or the use of learned 
words, is a sign of learning. 

That persons who clamor for practice as better than theory, 
and are celebrated by themselves and their friends as practi 
cal men, are always more trustworthy than those whom they 
deride as ‘theorists.’ The former have usually no guide but 
their own (often narrow) experience: the latter sometimes 
have the light gathered by a thousand clear and active minds, 
during ages of diligent and enlarged observation. A Pepe 
constructed theory is the methodized, the digested of 
what has been seen and done by hundreds of ‘ practical mes.” 

That a first love is necessarily purer, or stronger, than 8 
second, or third, or fourth love. s 

That keeping the door open in. cold weather, is conducive 
to health. 

That other people have not as many, or as great causes of 
unhappiness, as ourselves. 

That any simpleton will do for a legislator. cue 

That a man, whom has neighbors would not trust with 8 
hundred dollars of their own money, is fit to be trusted with 
the most important public interests. 

That education camalaes only ia being sent to school ; ori 
book learning. , 

That political consistency is shown by adheritig conan 
to the same men, through all their changes of conduct 


opinien. ‘ 
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Statue or Lorp Byzon.—The following is the petition 
presented last night to Parliament on this subject : 
The humble petition of Leicester Stanhope showeth that 





Who then shall have a love for 
Whohave a love for mene?” 


your petitioner, in deep admiration of the genius of the late 


That it is inconsistency to think with one party on sam? 
points, and with an opposite party on other _ Me 


A Larer Foot.—Sam Slick says he knew & ; 








Lord Byron, was one of a body of subscribers to a monu- 


East whose feet were so big that he had to pull his pam 
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~. of the dollars which they profess to represent. The excep- 
_ tions to this rule have been very few, and such as to establish 
" gather than invalidate it. On this presumption Property and 
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—The Election.—On Monday week commences the great 
contest for political ascendency in the Empire State—a con- 
test involving the fate of the~most important interests and 
measures ever staked upon the event of a political struggle. 
Not New-York alone, but the whole Union is vitally concerned 
in the issue. So nearly balanced are the rival parties now 
contending for sway in the nation that the decision of New- 
York, whatever may be its character, will be regarded as vir- 
tually settling the great leading question on which we are di- 
vided. So, at least, shall we consider it, and, as true repub- 
licans, shall feel bound to acquiesce in the will of the major- 
ity, and consider the Sub-Treasury established or rejected 
by the votes of the People. There will still remain many 
minor questions of form and circumstance, but the principle 
of ‘Divorce,’ so called, will be settled. A decisive majority 
either way in New-York is in effect a majority in the Union. 
We apprehend that there are very many on both sides who 
entertain inadequate or imperfect ideas of the consequences, 
for good or evil, of the change now sought to be effected. By 
Messrs. Calhoun, Webster, McDuffie, Benton, and other states- 
men, who from different points of view have scrutinized it 
closely, it is regarded as equivalent to a Revelution. We 
believe they are right in so regarding it. From the adoption 
of our Federal Constitution up to this time, we have been ac- 
customed universally to regard the notes of legally constituted 
specie-paying Banks, redeemed within a convenient distance 
of the place of tender, as money, and the practical equivalent 


Labor have their positive and relative valuations; Manufac 
tures and the exchange of products have attained their present 
condition. Now it is proposed that by the Government the 
notes of Banks shall no longer be received or treated as mo- 
ney, and that the revenues of the nation shall be collected ex- 
clusively, in gold and silver, and, instead of being deposited 
in Banks, shall be kept in a Treasury and Sub-Treasuries, in 
the sole charge of public officers, until required for disburse- 
ment. This is the proposition. Some of the less hearty sup- 
porters of the project are disposed to give the go-by to the 
point of Specie Exaction, but unfairly. If this should be given 
up, South Carolina, now so strongly in favor of the measure, 
would throw her whole force into the opposite scale. Indeed, 
it would be so absurd to ask the nation to build a Treasury 
and Sub-Treasuries in which to keep Bank Notes, and create 
officers to keep them, that we do not believe the necessary 
appropriation could be carried through any Congress. Messrs. 
Calhoun and Cambreleng have effectually demolished this 
fancy. Such a scheme would afford no check upon the issues 
and operations of Banks, since it would be the same to them 
to have their notes kept in Government Sub-Treasuries as in 
their own vaults; and it would manifestly afford no security 
against Bank failure or suspension. Under this scheme, the 
Revenue officers would wield a most despotic sceptre over all 
the Banks and business of the country; they might exalt their 
favorites and depress all others by simply and quietly ex- 
changing the notes of others for those of their own ‘ pets’ for 
safe-keeping and disbursement. Under such a system, the 
favor and patronage of the Collector and Sub-Treasurer in this 
City would be worth half a million per annum ; and it is idle 
to presume that it would not be paid for, in some convenient 
manner. If this system, with its collateral Treasury Notes 
and transferable Drafts on Sub-Treasuries, would not become 
in due time the worst possible form of a political Governmeut 
Bank, then are experience and reason alike delusive. But 
there can be no serious fears of the adoption of such a pro- 
Ject. The real hard money scheme will be adopted, or we 
shall fall back on the old ground of receiving Bank Notes and 
depositing the revenue in Banks. And the choice between 
these propositions we regard as the Main Question now at 
issue before the Electors of New-York. 

We have another topic of more local and moderate interest 
‘the Small Bill question. Our own original and uniform 
hostility to the law suppressing Small Notes and to all laws 
Prescribing the denominations of notes which Banks may be 
allowed to issue and the Peopleto use, is well known. We 
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practice, and wholly uncalled for by any public necessity, real 

or fancied. We believed when the restrictive law was adopt- 

ed there were not five thousand men in the State heartily in 

favor of its passage, and we do not believe the number has 

materially increased since. But that was a day of Experi- 

ment—not to say Humbug—and, one party having raised a 

cry for the Suppression of Small Notes, the other feared being 

outstripped in the race for popular favor, and chimed in; so 

the measure was carried, and the act passed without a petition 

on the table in its favor. The Whig party soon became sick 

of it and backed out, those who had ever favored it, leaving 

the other party alone under the load; and we believe they 

generally would be glad to back out too. Their Representa- 

tives made a great mistake in neglecting the fair opportunity 

which was afforded them last winter to do so, and the ques- 

tion now undoubtedly operates against them in the canvass, 

as they might have foreseen when they insisted on Suspension 

rather than Repeal. The election of Senators opposed to 

Small Bills this winter may embarrass future action on the 

subject, and prevent an early conformity to the popular will ; 

but we do not believe any result of this Election can prevent 

the ultimate repeal of all interdicts of Small Bills. Whatever 
may be the issue now, we believe a large majority of the Peo- 

ple of New-York are and ever have been opposed to the re- 

striction. 

There are other differences of opinion with regard to mea- 

sures and men to be arbitrated at this Election, but the above 

are the material points of conflict. We need not enumerate 

farther. A week more of busy preparation, and the contest 
commences, and New-York will witness the great moral spec- 
tacle of nearly four hundred thousand freemen assembling to 
pass judgement upon the conduct of their rulers, and to indi- 
cate the line of policy which they would see pursued for the 
future. This is a solemn duty, involving a heavy respon- 
sibility. It is an ordeal in which the People resume the sove- 
reignty which they have usually committed to their: chosen 
servants, and return or invest it in others as they shall deem 
expedient and just. From this Grand Inquest on the state of 
the nation no qualified elector has any right to absent him- 
self—hé cannot do it without a shameful dereliction of duty 
and indifference to the public welfare. On the other hand,no 
true republican, no honest man, can aid in polling illegal 
votes, or votes obtained by deception, for his own party, what- 
ever the temptation. It should be the glory and the pride of 
every freeman to elevate the character of our Elections, and 
render them, in truth as they are in theory, the sober and 
commanding expression of the enlightened judgement of the 
the People. The time surely will come when a man will 
scorn to obtain his neighbor’s vote by deception as much as 
his property—when no man pretending to decency will be 
seen dragging adrunken person to the polls, or countenancing 
any cf the low arts of gambling politicians. Till that time, a 
popular election must often partake of the nature of a game 
@ chance, in which the most skillful and least scrupulous 
player is too certain to prove the winner. Whenit does come, 
our Government will be the maaster-piece of human wisdom, 
and our country the most equitably and benignly ruled of any 
on the face of the Globe. 








Business.—Our city is doing fairly at present in the way of 
business, though there is acloud resting on the Money market, 
arising from apprehensions of the triumph of the Sub-Treasury 
Scheme. Dnring the last few weeks, however, a strong effect 
has been made to rally Stocks, and with some success, U. 
S. Bank 120; Del. and Hudson 71; Am. Trust 1154 

Cotton is looking up, under the impulse of favorable advices 
from Europe, and ranges from 13 to 144. Flour ranges from 
$8 50 to $8624. Corn 91@93. Cattle from $575 to $7 50 
per cwt. 

A number of packets have arrived from Europe with heavy 
cargoes of goods, within two weeks, and the stock on hand is 
very large. We look for a general improvement in trade as 
soon as the Election is determined. 

New-Jersry.—The new Legislature of this State convened 
at Trenton on Tuesday, and the Council organized by choos- 
ing as President Hon. Andrew Parsons of Passaic, and Robert 
E. Horner of Princeton, as Secretary. Vote 10 to 7. In 
the Assembly, the Whig members from Cumberland were ad- 














believe such laws to bé unsound in principle, oppressive in 
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Condict of Morris, was elected Speaker by a vote of 32 to 20, 


and Peter V. Hppffuck of Burlington, Cletk: Whig majority 
in Council 3, in Assembly 13—total 16—but if the Cumber- 
land returns should be reversed, only 8. In any event, the 
choice of a Whig Governor, U. S. Senator and State officers 
is certain, as we have already stated: 

Gov. Pennington was thrown from his cartiage and dislo- 
cated his hip, on Monday, while on his way to Trenton, and 
this casualty has prevented the canvass of the Congressional 
votes. It is well known, however, that accoriling to the of- 
ficial returns from the several counties, the entire Whig ticket 
is elected. The Administration candidates have applied to 
be heard by counsel before the Grand Committee, bgfore the 
result is officially declared, and the request has been acceded to. 





Soutn Caroiina.—There is no change in the Congression- 
al Delegation from this State except the substitution of Isaac 
E. Holmes, Calhoun Sub-Treasury, for Hon. Hugh 8, Legare; 
Union Conservative. Messrs. Thompson and Campbell, Anti- 
Sub-Treasury, are returned, and so are Messrs, Robert B. 
Rhett, Francis H. Elmore, Francis W. Pickens, John R. Grif 
fin, Sub-Treasury Nuillifiers, J: P. Richardson, Union Sub- 
Treasury. Mr. James Rogers is the ninth man, and of his for- 
mer politics we are uncertain, but he is reputed a Sub-Trea- 
sury man. . 





PennsYLvania.—lIt is impossible yet to say what will be 
the exact majority for Gov. Porter in the election in this State, 
on account of the disputed votes in several counties. Phile- 


at Halifax, and the Porter box has been rejected ; Huntingdon 
| polled 550 votes in Morris township, which were rejected, or 
jare in dispute ; so of Youngwomanstown, Lycoming Co. where 
500 Ritner majority was polled, and rejected by the County 
Canvassers, on the ground of irregularities, and the alleged 
| voting of Canal laborers, who were not entitled. The Legis- 
lature will be called on to settle these conflicts, as the friends 
of Ritner are preparing to contest the election. 

One of the most important results of this election is the 
adoption of the New Constitution by a majority of 3 to 5,000 
votes. This was no party affair. The old German counties 
went strongly against the Amendments, while the newer 
Western and Northern counties vated still more unanimously 
|in their favor. The adoption of these amendments extends 
Gov. Ritner’s term of service to the third Tuesday of January 
next; reduces greatly the patronage ef the Governor, by au- 
thorizing each County to elect its own Prothonotaries, Regis- 
ters, &c. heretofore appointed by the Governor; and further 
reduces Executive patronage, by making the Senate co-ordi- 
nate in the appointments that remain; reduces the term of 
Judges from life to fifteen years ; extends the Right of Suffrage, 
&c. &e. The adoption of these Amendments marks a new 
era in the history of Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia County difficulty is in no way settled, and 
seems likely to lead to mischief. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll still 
insits on getting his seat in Congress, and the Whig Senators 
and Representatives from the County are determined to take 
those allotted to them by the first return. We now learn that 
Mr. Shunk, the Clerk of the last House, will take the respon- 
sibility of entering the Van Buren men on his listas the mem- 
bers elect, and calling them when the House meets, instead of 
those returned to him by the Sheriff. Here are preliminary 
symptoms of a fracas. The importance of the decision will 
tend to heighten the difficulty, as the admission of the Whig 
members gives that party the control of both Houses, with a 
U. S. Senator, and enables them to conduct in their own way 
the Governor contest. 

In the Senatorial District, composed of Moutgomery, Chesg 
ter and Delaware Counties, Thomas S. Bell, Adm. is returned, 
though there is a clear majority of 17 votes against him.— 
This return is founded on one from the Trappe District, Mont- 
|gomery, giving Bell 272 votes, when he had but 222. Of 
| course, this will not stand. 

In the District composed of Union, Huntingdon, Mifflin, 
Centre, and Juniata Counties, the Return Judges have re- 
jected the whole vote of Huntingdon County, and thereby 
elected two Van Buren Senators. The reason alleged is that 
illegal votes were received in Huntingdon. We know nothing 


|detphia county has sent two returns; Dauphin held two polls 
| 











mitted to their seats, though a contest will arise. Hon. Lewis 





of the truth of this, but the right of the Return Judges of 















other-counties (voting 3.to 2) to reject the entire vote of a 
ceunty for Senator will of course be resisted. 

Giving the Whigs all they claim, they have 52 to 48 in the 
House and 23 to 10 in the Senate: majority in joint ballot 17. 
Reverse all the contested cases, and the Adm: party have 15 
to 19 in the Senate, and 56 to 44 in the House: majority in 
joint:ballot 9. Make all the returns conform to the votes ac- 
tually réceived, or counted as such, and the parties stand, 
Whig 21 to 12 in the Senate, Adm. 56 to 44 in the House: 
Adm, majority in jomt ballot 3. If the Whigs take all in the 
Senate and lose all in the House, they will have 1 majority in 
joint ballot. 


ne ee ; 
Mr. Shannon has been an open and active defender of his own 














1838—GoveRNor. AMENDMENTS. 1836—Pres’r. 

e Porter. Ritner. For. Against. V. Buren, Harr’n. 

Adams ....+-1535 3310... 300 4420...1186 1520 
Allegheny ....4505  6038...4460  5049...3074 3623 
Armstrong..-.2781 1510...2597 940...1528 1014 
Beaver...-+--I931 2457...2425 1612...1075 2077 
Bedford......2478  2386...1087 2736...1587 1920 
Berks..s.+<--7101 3215...5823 3883...4967 1584 
Bradford .....2420 2219...4116 188...1462 1521 
Bucks ...e0+-4003 4147...4095  3362...8081 3289 
Butler .......1653 1700...2383 712...1008 1166 
Cambria ..... 844 762... 616 938... 450 554 
Centre ...se0. -+-2082 1565...1809 924 
Chester ...++.4527 4971...3879  5085...5277 3981 
Id 474... 987 198... 499 284 
1088...1556 1506...1560 544 

Crawford.....2304 1957...3444 517...1614 1232 
Cumberland ..2743 2316...2562  2419...1904 1696 
Dauphin .....1944  2843...1032  3383...1372 1993 
Delaware.....1263 1731...1299 1459...1030 1224 
Erie .20.00001565 43=—2747...3175 454...1312 2134 
Fayette ......2788  1984...3023 1145...2016 1669 
Franklin .....2815 2560...1728 3315...2155 2575 
Greene.......1849 1109...2399 70...1138 915 
Huntingdon, ..2761 3687...2640 3347...1340 2628 
Indiana ......1262 1723... 740 1133... 692 1169 
Jefferson ...2..——- Ss ———... 593 356... 244 229 
Juniata ...+..1049 863... 657 1249... 627 596 
Lancaster ....5503 8558...2356 10059...4144 6250 
Lebanon ...--1543 2228... 807 2573...1168 1487 
Lehigh.......2460 2349...1792  2244...1987 1784 
Luzerne....--3132 2592...3603 1141...2008 1415 
Lycoming ..--2496 1555...1932 2151...1705 938 

cKean....0.———— ee . 10 

Potter ecco en gw Se e5 pea REE » 3i2 145 
Mercer ...---2325 2935...3306 1475...1253 1991 
Mifflin ......-1227 1059...1069 1154... 917 748 
Monroe ...... 1223 366...1248 209... 796 166 
Montgomery ..4558  3748...3690 4079...3446 2409 
Northampton..3635  2566...1641 3577...2378 1426 
Nor’umberland 2144 1164... 867 2144...1421 712 
Perry .....++-1916 883...1216 1418...1107 473) 
Philada. City..3156 7203...3322 6792...3028 5747 
Philada.Co...7982 6187...8093 5172...7957 6536 
Bila. cocccess Bl 117...—— ——... 358 42 
Schuylkill ....1508 2271...1460 1812...1380 687 
Somerset ..... 883 2244... 556 2029... 511 1905 
Susquehanna..1530 1264...2085 412...1145 856 
Tioga .....++-1448 594...1974 16...1027 400 
Union.....++-1595 2268... 440 3186...1143 1328 
Venango ...6.———- Ss ++ ——— Si —... 967 ~=— 600 
Warren 2.6666 eee. 498 «= 54 
Washington...3461 3528...4394 1576...2445 2805 
Wayne ......1062 538...1380 99... 724 340 
Westmoreland.4561 2315...4105 2224...2878 1725 
York .......-4197 3257...1233  5500...2756 2005 


Total.. 124345 119586 112267 112092 91475 87111 
Maj. for Porter 4,759; for Amdts. 175; for V. B. 4,364. 








Oxn10.—The returns of votes for Governor are nearly in, 
and Wilson Shannon’s majority for Governor is about 6,000. 
Whole vote, about 200,000. Eleven Administration and 
eight Whig Members of Congress are chosen, being the re- 
verse of the former Delegation. The Senate will probably 
stand 20 Adm. to 18 Whig; the House 38 Adm. to 34 Whig, 
which fully reverses the attitude of parties last year. We 
shall doubtless have full returns of the Governor vote in our 
next. The poll was heavy, though the Whigs appear to have 
been taken by surprise—in the result, at any rate. They did 
not dream of any thing but victory, until they found themselves 
handsomely defeated, and, notwithstanding their complaints 
of the influence of various local or personal considerations, we 
suspect they were beaten as much by the quiet and zealous 
exertions of their opponents as any thing. Abolition may have 
done something, the outcry for ‘Bank Reform’ did more; but 
hard work in the right way ensured the triumph. 

We are gratified with the approval given through this result 
to the principle of personal canvass by candidates for public 
#tation, of which we have so often expressed an approbation. 





views and those of his party through every section of the State ; 
and after this result, we do not believe any Governor will again 
be elected in the State who does not in person submit his pre- 
tensions to the People. 

Of the Members of Congress elect, Dr. Duncan in the Ham- 
ilton District has 176 majority; Mr. Bond 167; Jonathan 
Taylor (Adm.) over Alexander Harper, in Muskingum und 
Licking, 322.. Mr Goode in the Montgomery and Wood Dis. 
trict and Mr. C. Morris in the Monroe and Washington had 
narrow escapes, but we believe both are reélected. Many 
Counties have increased fifty per cent. on the vote of last year, 
and we believe all the strong Administration Counties have 
polled heavier votes than ever before. 





Grono1a.—Returns are in from.all the Counties, and the 
election of the entire ‘State Rights Anti-Van Buren Congres- 
sional ticket is assured, by majorities varying from 500 to 2,000 
votes. Mr. Dawson has received a most flattering vote. The 
most decided Anti-Sub-Treasury men lead the poll throughout. 
The Legislature is faintly claimed as doubtful by the ‘ Union’ 
Administration party, but we believe it is against them, though 
close. Nothing can be known with certainty till the Houses 
convene. 

P. 8. The following is the aggregate vote for Congress: 
State Rights. Whigs. Union Van Buren. 
Dawson.......+.33,1% Campbell........30,989 
Habersham .....32,150 Iverson .......+-.30,967 
Alford ........-.32,197 Nelson.......++.30,570 
Colquett ........32,287 Graves ...e.++ee+30,789 
King... .... +22. 32,090 Patterson........30,912 
Nesbit..........31,724 Pooler,.........30,768 
Black.........-.31,675 Burney.........30,905 
Warren.........31,765 Hillyer .........30,678 
Cooper........-31,692 McWhorter..... «30,520 

The average Whig majority it will be seen is 1303. Col. 
Dawson’s majority over Campbell is 2159. 








New-York Nominations.—City.—The Whig ticket is an- 
nounced complete, as presented by the Nominating Committee, 
but it has still to undergo the revision of the General Meeting. 
It is as follows: For Congress, Ogden Hoffman, Edward 
Curtis, Moses H. Grinell, James Monroe; for Assembly, 
Geo. W. Bruen, Alfred Carhart, Loring D. Chapin, Heman 
W. Childs, Noah Cook, Thomas J. Doyle, John I. Labagh, 
Samuel T. McKinney, Thomas McElrath, Frederick J. Pentz, 
Stephen Potter, John B. Scoles, Geo. Zabriskie. 
The Administration ticket reads as follows: For Congress, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, Ely Moore, John McKeon, Isaac 
L. Varian; for Assembly, John M. Bradhurst, P. S. Crooke, 
Paul Grout, T. Herttell, Joel Kelly, Leonard Lee, W. B. 
McClay, Solomon Townsend, Robert Townsend, R. J. Smith, 
Alex. Stewart, sen., E. J. Porter, J. L. Stratton. 
Livingston.—Whig ticket: George W. Patterson and El- 
lis Clark for Assembly. 


Onondaga and Madison.—The Adm. candidates for Con- 
gress in this District are Hon. Nehemiah H. Earll of Onon- 
daga and Edward Rogers of Madison. In Madison, for As- 
sembly, Friend Barnard, Benjamin Enos and Uriah Leland. 
Whig ticket: Thomas Dibble, David Maine, jr., and Peter 
Van Valkenburg. 

Onmdaga.—Whig ticket: James R. Lawrence, Phares 
Gould, Azariah Smith and James L. Voorhees for Assembly. 

Monroe.—Adm. ticket: Henry R. Selden for Congress ; 
James H. Gregory, Isaac Jackson and Joseph Cox for Assem. 

Seneca.—Whig: Wm. McCarty for Assembly, Wilson 
Gray for Clerk. 

Schoharie.—Whig; Jedediah Miller and Josiah Scofield 
for Assembly. 

XXII.—The Adm. party in Tompkins, Tioga, Cortland 
and Chemung have nominated Hon. Stephen B. Leonard of 
Tioga and Amasa Dana of Tompkins for Congress, and Cyrus 
Beers of Tompkins for the vacancy caused by the death of 
Hon. A. D. W. Bruyn. 

Columbia.—Adm. ticket: Henry Cornwell, William H. De 
Witt and Henry Hogeboom for Assembly. 

Steuben.—The Adm. party have nominated Meredith Mal- 
lory for Congress, Andrew G. Chatfield, Abram M. Lybolt 
and Johnson N. Reynolds for Assembly, and William Hamil- 
ton for Clerk. 

Herkimer.—Adm. ticket: Atwater Cook and Benjamin 











Carver for Assembly; Whig: E. Remington and D. B. Winton. 





Messrs. Seward and Bradish, the Whig candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, have answered, coun 
teously but frankly, certain interrogatories propounded to them 
and their rivals. The questions are these: 

“Are you in favor of a law granting to persons in this State 
claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial by jury ?” 

“‘ Are you in favor of abolishing all distinctions in the Cop. 
stitutional rights of the citizens of this State, founded solely 
on complexion ? ” 

“ Are you in favor of a repeal of the law which now an 
thorises the importation of slaves into this State, and their de. 
tention as such during a period of nine months?” 

Mr. Seward answers the first question in the 
and the remaining by a qualified negative. Mr. Bradish gives 
an affirmative response to each. 





TrennesseE.—Although the Election in this State does not 
take place till next August, the contest has already commenced 
with much spirit. The following candidates are in the field: 


Whig Candidates. Van Buren do. 
Governor. Newton Cannon,* James K. Polk, 
Dist. V. Hopkins L. Turney,* 

“VI. Wm. B. Campbell,* = Gen. Wm. C. T 

“ VII. John Bell,* David Craighead, 
: “ be 3 _ + e Guame, re . Childress, 

“ IX. Terry H. al, . O. P. Nicholson 
‘3 « —X. Edward J. Shields," A. V. Brown, 
& “ XI. Gen. Richard Cheatham,* 

“ XII. John W. Crockett,* 

“XIII. C. H. Williams,* John D. Graham. 


* Incumbents. 





In.t1no1s—The last Adm. account from this State claims 
20 to 20 in the Senate, and 47 to 43 in the House; Adm. 
majority in joint ballot (including Lieut. Governor) 5. The 
Whigs are equally positive in their claims of a still larger 
majority in each branch. All they set down as Conservatives 
are claimed on the other side. Gov. Carlin’s official majority 
is 916 in 60,000 votes, instead of 995, as the statement of 
votes we published made it. 





Wisconsin.—The Editor of the Milwaukee Advertiser is 
boasting of the excellent health of that place, and the beau 
tiful weather with which it has been favored this season. Six 
weeks of warm dry sunshine and of beautiful bright moonlight 
have put him in excellent humor with himself, the world, and 
especially his own inviting corner of it. 





Marytanp.—Gov. Grason’s official majority is 311, while 
it was but 260 by the table we published. Whole vote for 
Grason 27,720; for Steele 27,409. 


Washington County, Pa.—The vote of this (Gov. Rit- 
ner’s) County is one of the closest we have lately seen, though 
close contests are no rarity in these piping times. The fol- 
lowing are the aggregates : 

Administration. 
David R. Porter ..3461 
Isaac Leet .......3500 
William McCreery 3461 
William Hopkins .3537 
Rotert Love .....3555 | Shesh. Bentley. ..3435 
John Park .......3558 ! Joshua Dickerson 3394 
Whig Governor 67 majority ; Adm. Congress 17 ; Whig Sen 

ator 12; Adm. Assembly about 100. 

Daniel S. Slaughter is announced as the Whig candidate 
for Congress in the Orange District, Virginia, against Hon. 
Linn Banks, Adm. Last Spring, at a Special Election, Mr. 
Banks beat him 14 votes. ; 

Hon. Daniel Kilgore, Conservative Member of Congress 
from the Jefferson District, Ohio, has resigned his seat on the 
ground that the election of a Sub-Treasury man in his place 
shows that he is no longer wanted. 

Aaron V. Brown is announced as the Van Buren candidate 
for Congress against E. J. Shields in the Giles District, Tenm 

Hon. Richard Fletcher has been nominated for reélection 
to Congress by the Whizs of Boston. 

The Pittsburgh Times, Pa., has nominated Gen. Wn. H. 
Harrison for President and Joseph Ritner for Vice President. 
The Times is an Anti-Masonic paper, but at the last trial op 
posed Harrison and supported Van Buren. 

Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, who at first declined the ‘Dem 
ocratic’ nomination for Lieutenant Governor of Massachusett » 
has reconsidered and accepted. : ‘ 

The Review and Telegraph, Hartford, Conn., is offered 








tion. 
Joseph Ritner . ..3528 
Joseph Lawrence 3483 
John H. Ewing ..3473 
Walter Craig ....3428 


Governor. 
Congress. 
Senator. 

Assembly. 


for sale by its Editor, G. W. Busteed, Esq. It is 0 Whig. 


paper, but very independent in its notions. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





‘on. Sergeant 8. Prentiss, the famed new Member of 
Congress from Mississippi, has been compelled to resigy his 
seat by the pressure of his private business. [We believe he 
is perplexed as an endorser for his neighbors, being in easy 
dreumstances himself.] This step is to be regretted, as it 
will render a new election necessary. 

P. 8. A later account states that Mr. Prentiss has not re« 
signed his seat for the present term, but only declines a re- 


election. 

The Mississippi Union Bank, the tew Fifteen Million 
monster of that State, having negociated with the Bank of the 
United States the State Bonds for Five Millions, is now ready 
to resume Specie Payments, as soon as its neighbors will do 
so. Itis probable that the whole South-West will resume on 
the Ist day of January next. In fact, all the States have al- 
ready agreed to do so except Tennessee; which will probably 
determine not to form an exception. 

The Steamboat Natchez arrived at New Orleans on the 
13th inst. in nine days from this City, after a beautiful pass- 
age, touching at Norfolk and Cuba. (She was out 18 days, 
bnt only 9 sailing time.) We ought to have more steam ves+ 
sels on this route. 

Thanksgiving.—The Governors of all the New England 
States have agreed upon Thursday, Nov. 29th, as the day of 
Annual Thanksgiving—all but Vermont and Rhode Island) 
any how. The turkies and pumpkins must ‘stand round’ 
about those days. 


Southern Commercial Convention.—The third or fourth 
Convention of Capitahsts, Merchants, Bankers and Plant- 
ers of the South, to devise ways and means for opening a more 
considerable direct intercourse with Europe, was held on the 
15th, 16th and 17th inst. at Augusta. Ga. The. attendance 
was quite numerous from most or all of the Southern States. 
A Committee of twenty-one was appointed—Judge A. B. 
Longstreet, of Ga., Chairman—who on the last day made a 
long and general Report, concluding with the following Reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved, That the members of this Convention will use 
their best exertions in their respective States, to form trading | 
associations, in order to carry into effect the purposes of this 
Convention. 

Resolved, That increasing the facilities of intercommuni- 
cation by Rail Roads and Canals, between the interior West- 
ern and South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico States, are among 
the most important measures of restoring to the Commercial 
Ports of the latter, the direct trade which has so recently de- 
parted from them. . 

Resolved therefore, That while it is strongly recommended 
by this Convention, to the different States to afford every-pos- 
sible aid to approved works of internal improvement, having 
the above objects in view, it is equally obligatory on the com- 
panies or corporations chartered for said objects, to consider 
their works as but parts of one great design, and so harmo- 
nize and co-operate in their operations, as to produce through | 
those great arteries and veins of the commercial body, a cir- | 
culation, as perfect as that which nourishes and animates the 

man system. 

Resolved, That the Banking Institutions of the respective 





found insufficient, to provide for its increase in such manner 
as may be deemed t and most conducive to the restora- 
tion of Southern commerce. 

In this shape it was unanimously agreed to, and the Re- 
port and Resolutions were adopted. After making arrange- 
ments for another Convention in Charleston, S. C. on the 3d 
Monday of April next, the Convention adjourned. 


Treasury DerarTMENT, October 20, 1838, 
Notice is hereby given, that all the outstanding Treasury 
Notes, which bear date on or before the 21st day of May, 
1838—being those issued in pursuance of the act of Congress 
of the 12th of October, 1837—will now be paid on presenta- 
a the Treasury, in advance of the period on which they 
fall due 
Each parcel of notes offered for payment should be accom- 
panied with a schedule showing the dates and sums of the 
several notes, and the rates of interest thereon, 
Holders will be accommodated with drafts payable at or 
near their places of residences whenever practicable. 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Extensive Robbery of United States Specie.—Three kegs, 
containing fifteen thousand dollars in specie, intended for In- 
dian disbursements, were stolen from the magazine at Fort 
Crawford, Wisconsin Territory, on the 29th ult. The robbers 
had first to undermine the piquet, and thei to make their 
way through two iron doors. The sentinels were probably 
asleep, as it occurred at night. 











Michigan Produce.—The schrs. Favorite, Dolphin and 
Whig cleared from this port within the last 4 days, with over 
12,000 bushels of wheat, and several hundred barrels of flour, 
all the product of Michigan, and bound for an eastern market. 
This is but the business of four days. Our forwarding mer- 
chants are daily shipping flour by steamboats. It is a low es- 
timate to say that 10,000 barrels of flour and 50,000 bushels 
of wheat will be shipped from this place this fall. This will 
materially affect the credit of Michigan, and help very much 
to facilitate exchanges. [Toledo Blade. 

The Ohio River.—We are at length enabled to announce 
the gratifying fact that steam navigation is resumed at Pitts- 
burgh, after a longer suspension than has been experienced 
for many years. [Philad. Gaz 





MONEY ITEMS. 

Dividends have been declared by the Fulton Bank, of 6 
per cent. for the last six months, payable on the Ist of De- 
cember-— 

The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank $1 50 on a share.— 
The shares are twenty-five dollars each, and so the dividend 
is 6 per cent. 

The Bank of New-York has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. 

The Westchester County Bank a dividend of 5 per cent. 
payable Ist November. 

he Merchants’ Insurance Co. a half-yearly dividend of 
8 per cent. 

The Mechanics’ Banking Association have unanimously 
elected E. D. Comstock, Esq. for President—a gentleman 
every way calculated to fill that situation with circumspec- 
tion. 

The banks now organizing are calling in their instal 
ments, and are expected to go into operation quickly. 








Counterfeit Mexican Dollars.—It appears that Mexican 





States in which they are located, cannot more surely advance 
ir own interests, in connection with the public prosperity, 
than by affording succor in their beginnings, to those great 


works, which, intended to develope the hidden resources of || 


interior countries, must, in return, reciprocate to those insti- 
tutions the benefits of an increasing and extended commerce. 

Resolved, That the banks of the several States be respect- 
fully solicited to form Commercial connexions, with like insti- 
tutions or capitalists in Europe, fer the purpose of furnishing 
facilities to a direct trade between the Southern and South- 
Western States, and that country. 

Resolved therefore, That while the beneficial effects of 
banking privileges so judiciously granted by the State of Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina and Georgia, to the Central 
and Athens, and the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail Roads, 

ve been most clearly demonstrated in the successful progress 

great works to completion—it is most respectfully sug- 
gested to the consideration of the other South-Western States, 
(requiring an extension of banking capital) that the aid, 
through similar institutions, be granted to Rail Roads and 
other works of improvement, within their own limits, having 
™m view, the important designs of more intimate commercial 
andsocial relations among themselves, us well as with the 
more remote States of the interior. 

An animated debate ensued upon the last resolution, which 
Was ultimately modified to read as follows : 


Resolved, That the Legislature of each Southern and South- 
estern State be recommended to inquire whether there be 


dollars of base and spurious character have been lately 
circulated in this city. A gentleman of our acquaintance 
lassured us that he saw one of these counterfeit dollars, 
| which had been taken in the Centre Market last Saturday. 
; They are said to be extremely well executed and can only 
be detected by the base metalic sound which they yield 
when rung upon a table or counter. Storekeepers and 
others should, therefore, be upon their guard. [Nat. Int. 


Counterfeit $2 bills of the Phenix Bank, Westerly, are 
in circulation. We have seen two, one payable to A. 
Banks, letter A, No. 974, dated July 20th, 1837, Charles 
Perry, Cashier—Nathan F. Dixon, President; the other 

yable to James Mott, No. 827; dated July 4th 1857,— 
E. Foster, Jr. Cashier, R. Babcock, President. Plate pur- 
ports to be engraved by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Co. 

[ Providence Journal. 


(> The Lexington, Ky. Observer of Wednesday the 
10th inst. says: 

We were yesterday shown a Five Dollar Note of the 
Bank of Kentucky, which had been altered to a T'en. 
The figure 5 had ies extracted with some kind of acid, 
and the 10 substituted, and the words five, when ever 
they occur extracted and Ten substituted. They are how 
ever very easily detected, as they have selected 5 dollar 
notes with the engraving of a horse upon them—and no 
note of any other denomination has the horse engraved 
upon it. ‘The alteration is likewise badly done, and would 
be easily detected by one who is in the habit of handling 














or not in such State a sufficiency of banking eapital, and if 








much money, . 


New Orleans Banks.—The following table, from the Bee, 
shows the amount uf specie on hand, with the circulation 
of eavh of the’New Orleans banks on the Ist inst: 
Canal Bank,.........0+++++++++$107,968......$76,625 
Carrollton Bank,.........%-++++ 634,755...... 171,478 
Citizen’s Bank,........se0e0s+  68,545....-. 369,711 
City Batk,.....ccccccsscccccce STO, 900ssveee MOO FEL 
Commercial Bank,............. 508,525......« 423,264 
a a eee 216,225......° 76,358 
ts ee tre2 462,695...... 37,400 
FRI 654,850...... 200,304 
Improvement Bank,............ 747,210...... 199,269 
Louisiana Bank,.............++. 162,052...... 307,948 
Louisiana State Bank,.......... 103,190...... 145,250 
Mechanics’ & ‘Traders’ Bank,.... 612,275...... 185,750 
Merchants’ Bank .,........+++++ 62,285...... 337,116 
Orleans Bank,........+sse00++ 423,846...... 205,460 








Union Bank,............ . cees «1,295,230. ..... 696,430 
Atchafalaya Bank,........+.++++ 195,105...... 36,013 
Total,. . «ee» «$6,876,848... 3,642,127 


Deduct the Notes held by the dif- 
ferent Banks,.........00++++ 2,027,228 
Actual circulation,............ 4,849,623 


Two new emissions of counterfeit Two Dollar Bills 
a to be on the Amherst Bank of Massachusetts, 
ave made their appearance in circulation within the last 
few days. Some of the bills are signed L. Root, cashier, 
and N. Smith, president, and are dated 1832; while others 
are endorsed J. Smith, cash. and A. G. Brown, Pres. 1834. 
On close examination the deception becomes apparent. 





The Register of the Court of Chancery has given notice 
that dividends will be paid to persons holding certificates of 
claims against the “‘ Bank of Niagara,” on presentation at 
his office in Albany, if called for within six months from the 
2d of October. 


At Detroit, business, by the latest accounts, was brisk— 
the banks checking on New-York at 2 per cent. premiuin. 

The Cincinnati Gazette has the following : 

“The banks in this city have determined to decline re- 


ceiving on deposite the notes of the following banks. and 
they are now shaved by the brokers at a discount of 14 per 


cent.— 

“ On1o.—Bank of Norwalk, Bank of Sandusky, Bank of 
Geauga, Bank of Wooster, Bank of Massillon, Bank of 
Cleveland, Commercial Bank of Lake Erie. 

“ Inpraxa.—Branches of State Bank at Evansville, Vin- 


cennes, Fort Wayne, Bedford, Lafayette, Terre Haute.” 





Twenty-sizth Congress.—-Ninety-two members have 
already been elected to the next Congress, leaving fifty-four 
to be chosen next month, as follows— 

New-York Ist Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, in 

November...... cone cenceccocees 
Massachusetts, 2d Monday in November.........««+ 12 
Delaware, 2d Tuesday in ° peeseccs concen. o 
Michigan, 1st Monday and Tuesday in do re 

The remaining ninety-six members are to be elected in 
course of the Spring and Summer of next year. 








Mormon Diffiiculties.—We did suppose that this war, alike 
disgraceful to all parties concerned, was at an end; but the 
present prospects are otherwise. We learn by a gentleman 
who came passenger in the steamboat Kansas, on Saturday, 
that when at the Mormon town above the mouth of Grand 
River, he saw about two hundred of the Mormons armed and 
prepared for conflict. About eighty wagons, containing a 
number of families, had just arrived at the village. This pas- 
senger states that some of the citizens of the adjoining = 
had given ‘notice to the Mormons to leave the country, 
that if they did not go by Saturday they would be driven off. 
The Mormons had refused to go, and were expecting a 
day an attack from their opponents, whom they represe 
as about equally strong with themselves. It, however, was 
= opinion of our informant that both parties dreaded a cor 

ct, and he thought it most likely that nothing serious would 
grow out of the excitement. [St. Louis Republican. 

Ea 

Railroad Disaster.—On Saturday afternoon last, asa 
four horse stage, loaded with seven passengers, was cross, 
ing the track of the Willow-street railroad, Philadelphie, 
a train of burthen cars, heavily laden with hogs, ran against 
it, beaking it down, endangering the lives of all the pas- 
sengers, and severely injuring two. The horses of the 
stage becoming frightened ran away. 





Mobile, Ala., has now 13,621 inhabitants, of whom 4,470 








are slaves, and 557 free colored. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival on Monday evening of the packet ship Hi- 
bernia, Capt. Cobb, in twenty-four days from Liverpool, we 
have advices eight days later than those by the Royal William 
Steamer. Though the political news is of smali moment, the 
commercial! is-interesting. Th® most favorable weather had 
lately been experienced, and the Wheat Harvest is well nigh 
secured, and in good condition. Still the crop is light, and for- 
eign grain. will be needed, but not to such amount as to warrant 
the nine-dollar-and-over speculations on this side of the water. 
There is nothing to justify a new advance of prices here. 
The Money Market is easy, and well supplied. Stocks (Brit- 
ish, are high. Business in the manufacturing districts is gen- 
erally good, especially in the Iron trade, which has received a 
strong impetus from the demand for this country, which has 
caused an advance of 10s. or $2 40 per ton. Cotton was in 
fair demand at steady prices, and the market appeared set- 
tled. Thisis the substance of our gleanings from the English 
papers. 

France anpD Mexico —It is affirmed that an order has 
¢ en issued from France to the effect that, in the event of a 
war between France and Mexico, all vessels sailing under 
Mexican letters of marque will be treated as pirates, unless 
their crews are composed of at least two-thirds Mexican. 


Spain.—Madrid, Sept. 15.—Letters from Burgos of this 
evening state that Merino marched from Peneda de la Sierra 
on the 9th, and on the 10th entered Huerta del Rey with 
15,000 men. 

The Christino column of Valerama, consisting of 700 in- 
fantry and 150 cavalry, was at Arondo de Duero on the 10th, 
and was waiting, as is stated, the arrival of Zurbano and Rod- 
riguez, who were ordered to command that column. 

Our last advices from Madrid are of the 17th inst. The 
Ministry was then sup to be in considerable jeopardy. 
To allay the ferment, the Cortes were summoned to meet on 
the 8th of November. Some individuals were arrested on a 
charge of sedition; but no account of the discovery of any new 
plot had transpired. [London Sun. 


Swepen.—There exists no doubt that there is a difference 
of opinion between the King of Sweden and the Crown Prince 
on political matters. In the Court of Stockholm there is a 
Russian party of which the King is the chief, whilst Prince 
Oscar is the chief of the opposite party. Hence his differences 
with his father. Between the two, it is not an improbable 
contingency that the dynasty of Vasa may one day be restored. 


Russa anv Circass1a.—The accounts of the gteat losses 
of the Russian navy on the coast of Circassia has been con- 
firmed, and are more serious than were reported. The block- 
ade of Circassia has been found out to be impracticable ; 
eighty vessels arrived last year in spite of it. The chieftains 
of Circassia are determined not to yield a foot to the encroach- 
ments of Russia, and are well prepared-for every contingency. 
Some idea of the difficulties of the contest may be gathered 
from the fact that the Russian forces, at the present moment 
in the Caucasus, amount to 10,000 men. 

The Liverpool Chron‘cle of 28th Sept. says, that a regular 
steam navigation, by means of four vessels of 1800 tons bur- 
then each, is about tobe established between Havre and New- 
York. 

The new steam ship Liverpool, which is now fitting out in 
the Trafalgar Dock, is advertised to sail, on her first voyage 
to New-York on Saturday, the 20th of October. She is a 
splendid vessel, and is expected to steam and sail fast. 

London, Wednesday evening, October 26.—Money is rath- 
er more plentiful than it has been, and the rates of discount 
are lower, being 23 to 3 per cent. on banker’s bills. The 
English Funds continue very steady. at high prices, and seem 
unaffected by the now more clearly demonstrated scarcity of 
Wheat, and its necessary results in the employment of im- 
mense capital in the purchase of Foreign Wheat. To-day 
Consols have been 94 money, and 944 account. The Grain 


trade continues very firm, and necessarily, under present cir- | 


cumstances, occupies much attention. The duty on Foreign 
Wheat to-morrow morning is expected to be 103. 8d. per 
quarter. This matter, however, now does not create much 
interest. Prices of British Wheat are confidently expected 
to be higher. 

The Harvest.—The splendid weather of the last fortnight 
has saved the harvest in the North of England and Scotland.— 
Frosty nights and drying winds have done even more than the 
sunshine to ripen the corn; and we may now say that through- 
out Yorkshire, even in the more elevated parts, which very 
few exceptions, every species of corn is fully ripe, and the 

are busily engaged in cutting it and clearing it away. 
A great quantity*of corn has been led during the present 
week, but still by far the largest proportion is in the fields, 
most of it, however, cut and in schocks, and beautifying the 
face of the country. Another week, with proper exertion on 
the part of the husbandman, will house the precious fruits of 
the earth, or at least, a very large portion of them. The 
crops of oats and barley are, we rejoive, rather over than un- 
der an average, and they will be reaped in good condition. 








THE NEW-YORKER. 


The wheat, in many places abundant, and perhaps in 
eo 5 exiised dont 0 enienn the crop 
below an average. ths, from all the accounts, we can 
have no doubt. [Leeds Mercury. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
VERY LATE FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Burgundy, Capt. Rocket, 
from Havre, we have received our files of Paris papers to the 
evening of October Ist, inclusive. Captain Rocket sailed on 
the 2d. 

These papers contain London dates of the evening of Sep- 
tember 29th. 

The London Herald announces that drafts to all the regi- 
ments in Jamaica and the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
amounting to 50 officers and 800 rank and file, have been or- 
dered to hold themselves in readiness, and embark as soon as 
means of conveyance can be provided, It is supposed that 
these additiens to the West India force are prospective to- 
ward Canada. 

The seconds in the Wimbleton duel have been sentenced 
to twelve months imprisonment, the last month in solitude. 

The weather for the week ending Sept. 28, had been wet 
and gloomy for some miles round London, but the rain was 
not unwelcome. 

A collision had taken place on the Great Western Railway, 
caused by a thick fog, in which three cars were destroyed, but 
no person hurt. Damage about £2000. 

Advices from New-York to the 8th of September had been 
received in London by the Roscoe and North America. 

The trouble between France and Switzerland has been set- 
tled by the voluntary withdrawal of Louis Bonaparte, who 
had set out for England, after returning to the Government 
of Thurgan his certificate of naturalization. 

The Recherche frigate sent some time ago on an Exploring 
Expedition had returned, after reaching 80 degrees north lati- 
tude. The further prosecution of the voyage was prevented 
by the intensity of the cold, the mercury being 674 below 
freezing point of Fahrenheit. 

Intelligence had been received at Paris, from Spain, that 
Gen. Ajax had had a fight with the Carlists, and been de- 
feated, with considerable loss. Espartero was at Poncoabo 
on the 17th Sept. There-was great activity in the Carlist 
ranks. Gen. Oran has been succeeded in the command of 
the army of the Centre by Gen. Van Halen. 

The contract with-the Rothschilds for the produce. of the 
quicksilver mines was finally signed on the 20th, the bankers 
advancing 50,000,000 reals, in monthly instalments of 10,- 
000,000. 

A new commercial convention has been signed between 
France and Belgium, which is said to depart considerably 
from the prohibitive system that has so long existed. 


Persi1a.—The Allgemeine Zeitung contains the following: 
“Smyrna, Aug. 21. 

““ According to the latest accounts received from Bagdad, 
hostilities between the English and Persians had commenced 
at Bushire, and several not inconsiderable actions had taken 
place, in which the Persian troops were defeated. The siege 
of Herat is believed to have been raised without the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace, so that the Shah seems to be threat- 
ened not only from the South-West, but at the same time from 
the North-East. 

“A conflict between the Russian and English armies in 
Persia is therefore possible, and it is wholly owing to the cir- 
cumspect policy of Redschid Pacha, if it does not take place 
in the boundaries of the Ottoman empire.” 

The Russian Universal Gazette says: 

“‘A courier dispatched from Teheran by Colonel Duhamel, 
his Imperial Majesty’s Envoy to the Shah of Persia, arrived 
here on the 2d inst. with a lettcr irom that Prince, formally 
soliciting the intervention of Russia. A fresh courier, bear- 
ing this application, was immediately sent off to the Emperor, 
whose orders are expected. In the mean time the Minister 
of War has prepared a réinforcement of 15,000 men for the 
army stationed in Armenia.” 


Spain.—Gen. Gomez has been ordered to advance with six 
Carlist battalions on the Asturias, and then to make an incur- 
sion into Galicia and Leon. Twelve hundred Carlists have 
moved on Irun, with the intention of keeping the garrison of 
St. Sebastian in check. 


Frontiers of Navarre, Sept. 19.—A trincadura entered 
San Jean de Luz yesterday afternoon from Bilboa; the Cap- 
tain reports that Bilboa is surrounded by the Carlists—he 
sailed from the river late on the 17th. The Captain was or- 
dered to return immediately, and to demand from the Captain 
of the French frigate stationed at the Passage 30 men to pro- 
tect him in case he should be attacked. 


Bayonne, Sept. 19.—On the morning of the 16th, General 


Marotto, with twelve battalions of Infantry, two squadrons |) 


of Cavalry, and eight pieces of Artillery, quitted Durango for 
Biscay. 

a Carlos is about to bublish an amnesty in favor of all 
Spaniards who have emigrated to France; they are to be al- 
lowed freely to return to their homes and take possession of 
their property. 

Espartero was on the 15th, with part of his forces, in the 





Rioja (near to Logromo.) He had left 10,000 infantry and 








800 cavalry under the orders of Alaix and of Leon in Ne 


varre. 

We learn from Berlin that a plot against the s ’ 

i red. The precise mee of the affair eae 

published. . 

Arrairns oF SWITZERLAND.—The Allegemcine 
states that Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte is of Bone 
Seenp Sutuistienl endl Bas already discharged » 
suite. se 
The Augeburgh Gazette of the 17th September cotitaing 
following observations on the question ales becwisen ane 
and Switzerland:* “‘ There is reason to hope that the differences 
between these two countries on the subject of the expulsiog | 
of Prince Louis will be amicably arranged; at least 
tions are going on in silence to produce this result, 
it be otherwise, a momentary collision will be inevitable,” 

The Debats of the 22d announces that orders have been 
sent to Lyons, Besancon, and Befort to form battalions on 
the war footing with the utmost expedition, ; 

All furloughs for six months have been recalled throughout 
the Paris division, in anticipation of the possibility of the ques. 
tion with Switzerland not being settled by diplornati 

The Grand Council of Lucerne has decided, by 61 0.24, 
on instructing its deputation to reject the demands of Franee, 

A letter from Alexandria, Egypt, of the 1st Sept. states, 
that the Nile rose on the 25th ult. to its accustomed Aight, 
and that all fears of an unproductive season were therefore a 
an end. 


Avexanpria., Aug. 18.—Ibrahim Pacha has returned to 
Damascus from the campaign against the Druses. One of 
the political acts that he performed after his arrival 
was the proclamation of an unlimited amnesty, by which all 
those who have taken part in the insurrection are exempted 
from any punishment whatever. . 


* Texas.—A letter from Dr. A. G. Wright, dated at Lima, 
Texas, 21st August, published in the Little-Rock 

says, ‘There are at this time, on the head waters of the 
Trinity and west of it, and on the Sabine, both North and 
South, various tribes of Indians and Mexican officers, pre- 
pared for battle, and, may be, are now committing hostilities, 
The Delawares are now crossing, it is believed, to join other 
tribes. Mexico has had her officers since May last in actual 
service, buying over the Indians both in Texas and the United 
States, and they have succeeded. Numbers of Cherokees 
have passed across Red River, and have formed a rendezvous 
at the Cherokee town on the Sabine. You may look for one 
blow to be struck that will lay waste our country from Nacog- 
doches to Port Gibson, unless an army be in readiness on our 
frontier immediately.” 

At the close of the letter he adds a note to the following 
effect : 

That he had just received a letter in Spanish, from Gen. 
Felisola, the Commandant of the Mexican forces, in which he 
orders his officers to offer the entire country to the Indians, 
and to those who partake in the war, and all goods, chattels, 
&c., taken, to be held in reserve, and placed in deposit tobe 
equally distributed at the close of the war; that-no time is to 
be lost in establishing posts to facilitate communications to him, 
to enable him to send double forces to the weakest points; to 
stop at nothing, to make one general rush, and conclude the 
war at a blow, he does not care in what way ; and to reserve 
the families and children as hostages for the Government to 
dispose of at the close of the war. 








The Steamboat Law.—We understand that the inspectors 
appointed in this city under the late law of Congress ‘to pro 
vide for the better security of the lives of passeagers on board 
of vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam,’ have made 
some progress in the discharge of boeir duties. We hear of 
but one instance of an objection being made to the i 
of the boiler machinery. In that case a boat officer 
the inspection of the safety valve and its appe 
most important matter that demands their examination; for 
if the safety valve be overweighed or tied down so that it cur 
not be lifted by the usual pressure, an explosion or collapee 
may ensuc. We hope that the inspectors will continue 
investigations in regard to thut important item, and not bein 
timidated by the objections of a few reckless engineers; % 
we know they will be supported by the community at large, 
for whose safety the law was enacted. 

We learn that the steam ferryboat between Portland and 
New-Albany, on board of which, not long ago, one of her & 
ficers was killed by an explosion or collapse, is now 
her safety valve down with nearly double the proper 
and running in defiance of the law. [ Louisville Jour. 





Dartmouth College.—Since the last commencement, 108 
students have entered, 97 of them as Freshme the 
largest Freshman class ever before entered at the 
The Medical Institution has 80 students. The College 
lately received a liberal donation from one of her di 
sons. Frederick Hall, LL. D. a graduate of 1803, formerly 
a Professor in Middlebury College, and afterwards 
ington College, has presented to his Alma Mater his 
collection of minerals, valued at $5000, and $5000 in 
toward endowing a Professorship of Mineralogy and 
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~ NEW-Y ORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
our correspondents will ve us the delay which 
in our notice of their favors. We are always happy to 

hereafter make it a point to acknowledge 

. We have the following papers on file for publication : 
G. Beautiful ex ly! ‘Sonnets’ by H. N. D. 
some alteration of the two lines of the second. 
‘ouser.’ A little change is necessary in some of the 
* An Autumn Thought,’ &c. &c. by 
welcome, as will be the presence of their gifted 
‘ Wooers of Fortune.’ ‘To my Sister’s Child while Dying.’ 
‘Extract from the Southern Campaigns of Gen. Williams.’ ‘ Dedica- 


following remain under consideration, and our determination 

= ing be found in next week’s paper: ‘The Son’s La- 

ment for his Mother.’ ‘Tribunals of France.’ *Zecco.’ ‘The Jew 

e te eee reer The Ni Yorker ; but we trust their 
ew- 

~ blame our discrimination and taste rather than our lively 


i of their kindness in favoring us with their contributions : 
eecth and the Grave.’ ‘To Miss Tsabelle.” ‘Behold fair Freedom's 
rise.’ ‘Ob, Earth! how i thou in loveliness.’ ‘Son- 
the Harp of the Vale.’ ‘ An Excursion to the Falls of Passaic.’ 
and the Death-bed.’ | ‘On — rea — of my 
Childhood after a la) of years. Good- t—. ys 
of the days - nn Pe and over.’ ‘Winter.’ ‘ Thoughts 
od “1 No. L—Genius,’ ‘The Merry Revolutioners.’ 
really be quite glad to print, did not its length prohibit 
us—were it only for the good-humor of this note which came append- 
a. Editors—I do not profess to be a poet, nor have I any am- 
bition that way. These lines, which have been written some time, 
may d of as you please: stick them into the fire, or not; I 
be they Il burn. Poets are so plenty now-a-days-——every country 
See having a rhaps this trash will overstock the market. 
I do not wish to injure the trade, by any means. I am opposed to sud- 
den revulsions, being a genuine ‘Loco-Foco.’ If you reject them, 
don’t, for Heaven’s sake! ‘cut me up’ entirely in your notice to cor- 
respondents, Tama wonderful seusitive body, and there is no know- 
but I might die the death of poor Keats.” 
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Lord Byron and Westminster Abbey.—The English news- 
papers are, in our opinion, justly indignant that a beautiful 
statue of Lord Byron, executed by Thorwalsden, has been re- 
admittance into Westminster Abbey. The Dean and 

Chapter, with a greater show of reason, formerly refused to 

grant leave for the interment of Lord Byro’ns remains within 

the Abbey. His irreligious opinions formed the ground of 
this exclusion. We should like very well to be informed what 
those opinions were, as we seek in vain through his letters— 
most injudiciously exposed by his biographers—for a state- 
ment of his views on topics of eternal interest. We indeed 
find doubt, scepticism, sometimes scoffing, even despair; but 
we remember no unequivocal avowal of disbelief. On the con- 
trary, we remember in his poems many fine outbursts of de- 
votional feeling, many glowing aspirations afier a more 
spiritual existence—longings for : 

‘That bright world which lies beyond.’ 

Many aman gives utterance in airy words to that which Lord 
Byron expressed in burning lincs. Every superior mind 
moves through a bewildering cloud of fears and misgivings, 
before it attains to the clear light of truth. It struggles and 
climbs toilfully over the rocks and broken ground before it 
can stand securely on that mountain-height, which rises into 
the pure atmosphere of Heaven. 

Perhaps if Lord Byron had added the common vice of hy- 
pocrisy to his extraordinary defects of character, he might 
have escaped the condemnation of mankind, while he gar- 
nered for himself a fuller harvest of final retribution. His 
grand error was an utter regardlessness of human opinion. 
He respected neither the sentiments nor the prejudices of any 
class of men, and, what is worse, he respected not his own. 
The opinions which he imbibed from education he rejected as 
wworthy to be entertained by a lofty mind; but in rejecting 
them he adopted none better in their stead. In casting off 
one set of prejudices he assumed another which were quite 
as objectionable, and which had none of the redeeming 
quahties of the first. He was eminently selfish, but was his 
Own greatest encmy. He sought for peace in shunning the 
world: he could only have found it by shunning himself. He 
accused the skies of the misery which he endured: he should 
have accused his own mind. He thought that by changing 
the climate he could change his disposition. He found, in 
the. Temotest place from England to which he could betake 
himeelf,-the truth of that beautiful Latin adage, ‘Calum non 
animum mutant, qui traus mare currunt.’ 

Lord Byron died in the iand of his imaginative affection. 
Greece, not England, should have contained his remains. 
The noblest pile of his own country would have been but a 
Poor mausoleum when compared with the land of ‘great 
bards and mighty men.’ We lament not that Newstead in- 
stead of Westminster Abbey should be the sepulchre of his 
body; but we lament the bigotry which forbade it the com- 
Panionship of illustrious graves. These aro the graves of 
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kings and poets, but few of whom were his compeers in 
fame or genius, and many of whom were far less worthy of 
their resting places in a shrine consecrated to departed great- 
ness. Withall those preéminent faults to which we have freely al- 
luded, there are none in the character of Lord Byron of sucha 
nature, as te justify the exclusion of his remains from the Ab- 
bey, were he to be judged by a standard formed from the 
characters of his predecessors, whose claims to a niche in the 
Poets’ Corner had never been questioned. But, on the sup- 
position that we admit the justice of excluding his remains, 
(which we do not,) was this act not a sufficient exhibition of 
holy horror on the part of the Dean? Was this not condemna- 
tion enough? Why should the sentence be afterwards extend- 
ed to a work of surpassing merit—to a work which would 
have shed a new effulgence on those time-honored walls? 
Thorwalsden’s statue would have been regarded, not as a 
monument to the man, but to his genius. The memory of 
the man will crumble like his dust, but his genius will survive 
his statue. Time would soil the marble and leave the towers 
which would cover it in ruins, before his effacing finger could 
dash one line of the enduring beauty of the Poet's fame. 

We give, in another part of our Journal, the petition pre- 
sented to the British Parliament for the admission of the 
statue into the Abbey, together with certain indignant opinions 
uttered by the London press. Whether the petition shall be 
granted or not, the people of England and the people of Amer- 
ica will contemn the despicable spirit of fanaticism which has 
prompted the present exclusion, and which cannot fail to be 
prejudicial to the Church. Religion should hold in her right 
hand the wand of universal charity, and not the sceptre of 
despotic power. 

In concluding these remarks, we would say that we are no 
disciples of that phantastic school of poetry, of which Lord 
Byron is the master. Nature and truth are dearer tous than 
art and exaggeration. The serene starlight of genuine feel- 
ing is more grateful to our eyes than the fierce torchlight of 
passion. We prefer Woodsworth to Ryron. And yet we 
seek vainly for words, with which to express our contempt of 
that fanaticism, which would bind the glory of the author to 
the faults of the man. It can matter but little where his re- 
mains shall lie, or his statue be erected. If Westminster re- 
ceive them not, the footsteps of the traveler will turn aside to 
the ground which will be consecrated by their influence 
In the silent procession of great names, which the monuments 
of the Abbey will array before him, he will miss that of Byron, 
and, as the Romans remembered Brutus the better for the ab- 
sence of his statue, he will call warmly to mind the creations 
of his genius. 

“Such graves as his aro pilgrim shrines: 
Shrines to no creed or code confined ; 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind!” 

The Vision of Rubeta.—We last week gently introduced 
this stupendous work to our readers. We propose on the 
present occasion to give some description of it, by way of 
abating, if we cannot slake, the burning curiosity which is 
felt concerning it. It is conjectured by some to outvie ‘the 
Dunciad’ in the biting severity of its sarcasm, and to leave 
the ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ far behind in the 
arrowy rapidity, with which it demolishes whole armies of 
poetasters and authorlings. This is a mistake. It moves 
with the slowness and strength of the car of Juggernaut, and 
crushes its victims in so horrible‘a manner as to leave bones, 
sinews and flesh, in promiscuous confusion. We were one of 
the ‘victimised,’ and ought to know. We had wonderful 
trouble in getting ourselves together again after such a terri- 
ble jam, but having separated ourselves from the rest with 
conciderable facility, we picked ourselves up, and here we 
are, ready for another squeeze. Whether others have been 
equally fortunate we are not able to state, but it is a fair pre- 
sumption from the regular diurnal ppearance of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser and the American, that Messrs. Stone and 
King have saved themselves in this ‘wreck of Editors and 
crush of Bards.’ There isa brother-sufferer in Philadelphia, 
with whom we have no personal acquaintance, and for whom 
our minds are filled with the most melancholy forebodings. 
Thou who wast yclept ‘ Margites,’ tell us, we entreat thee, by 
the bones of thine ancestors, art thou alive ? 

But to be serious and descriptive at the same time. The 








into verses, each line of which is commenced by a capital let- 
ter, and which number one thousand and twenty-seven. It 
purports to be “An Epic Story of Manhattan,” and it is or 
namented with “ illustrationsi}down on Stone.” This last 
phrase is witty, containing, as it does, a pun on the name of 
William L. Stone, Esq., Editor of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, to satirize whom the work seems to be chiefly written. 
Indeed, he is the ‘ Rubeta’ of the ‘ Vision.’ The authorcom- 
mences his preface by advising nobody to find him out. He 
then, satisfactorily to himself, proves that nobody can find 
him out. Nous verrons. He means, however, to discover 
himself as soon as his “‘ poem shall have obtained that mea- 
sure of success which is thought necessary to promote its ob- 
ject.” He had better not wait for that: we shall sooner be 
able to swear to the authorship of Junius. The most unrea- 
sonable thing in the whole book, that we can discover, is his 
request to any one who should have hidMbffspring laid at his 
door, not to deny it. This is a cool way of wishing a man to 
acknowledge himself a fool and a libeler at the same time. 

The whole plan of the poem is copied after Matthias’s 
Pursuits of Literature, to which the author alludes in his 
preface. It is cumbered with profuse ornaments in the shape 
of extracts, which eltcit the only admiration the reader feels 
in turning over the book—an admiration for the various and 
extensive reading of the author. It is, after the manner of 
‘the Doctor,’ preceded by a string of general quotations, and 
then the portals open, and we are introduced into the pene- 
tralia at once. 

We have some doubt whether it will be read, as Homer 
and Virgil now are, when the English language shall have 
become as dead as the Greek and Latin; but there is every 
preparation made for such an event. The very lines are care- 
fully numbered, and there is labor enough, had not talent 
been wanting, to have prepared forty modern poems for the 
press. And all this time, (the writing of it must have occu- 
pied two years at least,) and all this labor are expended—for 
what? For the mere gratification of wreaking the author’s 
indignation on Mr. Stone, Mr. King, and a few others con- 
nected with the newspaper and periodical press. 

We have no manner of objection to the production so far as 
the satire goes. It is in reality perfectly harmless. We were 
rather amused by the expenditure of so much incomprehensi- 
ble dullness. We shall not undertake to prove this—it is a 
generally admitted fact. Neither shall we be at the pains to 
discover the truth or untruth of the statements of the notes ; 
but, although we have given some description of the poem, 
we are prevented from continuing it further by being absolutely 
shocked at its atrocious vulgarity and obscenity. We com- 
menced this notice in an ironical way, meaning to laugh 
through a column of our paper, but on looking more closely 
into the book, we could not proceed in this vein. It is, we 
repeat it, atrocious. The propagator of such filthy abomina- 
tion should be flogged through the public streets. . Is there 
no newspaper of sufficient fearlessness to tell the truth? Yes; 
it has heen told. We new reiterate the charge—and why not? 


‘°T is come, then, to a pretty pass, 
Said Peter to the groaning ass ; 
Bat I will bang your bones.’ 





The charge is true, in spite of the disclaimer of the publish- 
ers. The book is unfit for any region except that of the stews. 
The author, too, seems to be indulging a prurient imagine- 
tion, as well as an indignation regardless of all decency. We 
cannot disgrace our paper by proving this assertion by quota- 
tions ; but it behooves the guardians of the public morals to 
look to the book and see whether it falls not within the statute 
made and provided for such offences. This vulgarity is 
wholly unredeemed by wit. It is mere billingsgate. There is 
not the smallest leaven of cleverness in the whole lump; and 
our astonishment is boundless that the rage for personal 
abuse can extend so far as to induce a decent individual to 
buy the book, or a decent publisher to expose it for sale. 


The Violet for 1839.—This is quite a pretty little Christmas gift for 
children. Miss Leslie is the , and she has, besides favoring us 
with her own pleasing stories, collected a number of agreeable pieces 
from well-known writers. The embellishments are appropriate and 
beautiful, but we regret to see that they are all English subjects, by 
no means new, designed by English artists and executed by English 
engravers. Our own arts have a right to the encouragement which 
people tacitly extend to them in purchasing such books. The Violet 
would be tastefully printed, were it not for the hideous second title- 








Vision of Rubeta is a considerable quantity of language thrown 


page, disfigured with oruamental letter. (Carey & Hart. 
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_. Willet’s New and Improved School Geography and Atlas.—Ah ! Ja- 
cob Willet, thou honest old true-penny! thou best of Quaker domi- 
nies and faithfulest of friends! of a verity thou art welcome, for thou 
wert the companion and counsellor of our schocl-bey days, the pleas- 


reviewed by two different contributors to the Messenger—by one ana- 
lytically and admirably; by the other more philosophically, with 
equal temper and candor, but without so forcible a portraiture either 
of Mr. Cooper’s excellences or defects as the former, in which the 

















city-officers in the case of the streets. We shall continue to 
harp on this string till we witness some amendment, Would 


not the inspectors be discharging their duty better be attends 
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@ right trusty and instructive mentor thou wert—gainsay it who dare! || American press, through the travestie of Mr. Dodge, the Editor, is se- | politics at the corners of streets which are rendered ne but 
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when we had committed our allotted task to memory, and Rachel, || There are several shorter prose papers in this number—‘ Popular || to mend, piles of stones are left in the middle of the wa and farn 
with a sisterly solicitiude for our improvement, acted dominie, and || Errors,’ very good ; ‘Potomac River,’ odd; a judicious review of ‘A ich del hatte Corel olf v kite 
with her demure look, laughing eye and silvery-toned voice, asked— || Tale of the Huguenots,’ and an appreciating notice of Dr. Carroll’s at nignt to a t of every passer-by. So it ig wou 
« What is a Continent?” and I Literary Address. The rhyme is more plentiful than usual of late, || in the narrow streets, where the danger is made greater, to hi 
‘Gased agi sighed, ont ed and sighed, and some of it very fair; as, for instance, Mr. Simms’s ‘Grave in the We notice, too, that in many of the streets the lamps are usefi 
gazed and sighed again ; Forest,’ ‘The Land Far Away,’ and ‘Stanzas’ by G. W. But there : : : * ‘ 
and/at last, in a voice tremulous with love—the deep, pure, unalloyed |; are half a dozen articles of barely tolerable or quite intolerable verse, art pu rey > ee barre boat bee cies of ¢ A 
love of boyhood—answered, “I’m a Continent.” “ Why—how—do || which ought not, simply because thelr insertion would please the wri- — _ re ere y see before his horses: of T 
tell, Charles, how are you a Continent?” “Oh, Rachel, dear bewitch- || ters and take little room, have found a place among the substantial, || /here are, besides these, minor abuscs—such as the racing of in 1 
ing Rachel!” I cried, throwing my arms around her, “I’m a continent || creditable and often brilliant original papers which make up some || the omnibuses, which we shall not fail to notice, and which theo 
lover !” roe was no more Willett’s Geageaphy that day. sixty of the sixty-four pages of the Messenger. The contrast is too || citizens should be aware, are entirely owing to the regia wy: 
Blessed days of youth and innocence! great; the contact not complimentary to the gifted minds which of th aod leemfents, Gulls ole of ‘1 
Bec Ah, will ye ne’er return . monthly pour their rich treasures into the work. But no more of thie. || "©** Sip SEE sereeegre libben be a we fear, liste 
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clear, comprehensive and scholar-like tact with which this publication aa a of its continued pros- || estsof this or that political party. friga 
is got up. No dry, musty detail, (like a long road between two brick ceumnedephettuetnemeess Cherokee Indians.—The Nashville Banner of the 15th pag 
walls,) to intimidate the young student—no stilted style nor pompous For the New-Yorker. || inst., states that the removal of the Indians by land, which of a 
phraseology to please pedants and bewilder school-boys, but a clear, MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. was undertaken in September, but given over in consequence Gene 
well condensed and succinct view of the subject, so simple as tobe || I attended, a few nights since, a meeting of the Alumni of Columbia || of the drought, has now recommenced and will be prosecuted an o 
readily understood, and so perspicuous as to be easily remembered. | College. The Address, delivered by James W. Gerard, Esq., consist- || with great energy and despatch until completed. Gov, Cam abse 
The work is cheap, and excellently got up; and of the Atlas in par- || ed of an animated and Jaudatory, yet impartial, sketch of the early |! non has just received, through a letter from Maj. Gen, 
ticular, we cannot speak in terms too high. As a school-book, we au- || state of New-England character. How pleasant fora band of Alumni | intelligence of the marching of four detachments for the West, dred 
gur it will soon be popular ; and it deserves it. (Poughkeepsie: Pot- || to be gathered within the walls which they had frequented in the joy- || three of which, and four others yet to start, will pass through 
ter & Wilson.) : ous season of youth! How do such scenes awaken the recollections of | Nashville. The letter is annexed. x 
- . 7 | life’s spring-time ! The dulled fires of early enthusiasm are enkindled f 
oiscncomutint: @ ea — Cm pd i a ‘ aad a || anew. The lofty standards of heroic virtues, the splendid relics of rine Agen Oat ae L slave 
ue cam you a Ye wu to pre arom Madame Vestris, rae i- || ancient genius, and the high truths of philosophy and science, with || Sir :—The long drought, which was not terminated in thj te 
Chechen i aiiiny capenapih tap tiin Sannin 28°00 O Gatien! || which the mind was formerly warmed, delighted and expanded, pre- || quarter, until within a week, prevented the emigration of the = 
smarter — ectite tn then haan fe heceen? Steen, Menta & || sent themselves anew to the memory, and exert something of their || Cherokees from being renewed at the beginning of the last Nu 
Jacques, Broadway, corner of Park Place, are about to publish ‘A cnpiyat eBeseep. |month, as I had intended. ‘The movement, however, has re the I 
Life on the Selititain > wens tas Mone Suigus t, Esq, music by H.| As we wander through the classic shades of our Alma Mater, every |! commenced since the fall of rain, and will now be continued lowir 
Russell. This new cong was sung with great applause by Mr. Russell spot edggests come old associationg—our eyes now glisten with plea- || without interruption. One detachment is four days in march, In 
gt hie tate concert, and will probsbly attain the popularity which sah surable reminiscences—now are bedewed with tears of sadness occa- |! fram Fort Payne, De Kalb County, Alabama, which will cross wido 
ways attends the productions of this admirable vocalist. = le eg cn SL RN ‘the Mississippi at the Iron Banks; one has probably passed count 
It is good to hold annual assemblages on these consecrated grounds. || the Cumberland mountain; another, on the same road, Wal- to in 
The Southern Literary Messenger for November, of which an early || They serve to keep alive the pure and kindly feelings which the at- |; den’s Kidge, and 2 fourth is following. The three latter, and withc 
copy has reached us, opens with reminiscences of ‘The Italian Opera || mosphere of every-day life is so apt to wither. To annually observe || shout four more detachments, will proceed via Nashville, Gok bshin 
in Paris,’ of the most attractive order. The author’s recollections of,| @ literary festival iv as it were to bathe from time to time in the foun- conda, Cape Girardeau and the ridge road of Missouri. He 
the magicians who delighted his earlier years bring them vividly be- || tains of Castalia. Those Alumni who habitually resort to their Alma No military guard will accompany either of the detachments, wom: 
fore us, and enable us almost te enjoy the society of the brilliant and || Maters on occasions like that referred to, will derive material benefit || 5, j; is not doubted that the emigrants will so conduct them noble 
worshiped empresses of song. We shall copy. by so doing. . ee | selves as to win the esteem of our citizens on the routes; and wher 
‘Touching Trees and Tree Topics’ is anotber of those graceful and For my own part, in revisiting the seat of my collegiate studies, Iam || j, gives me great pleasure to be able to say that, in all my trae the e: 
poetical essays from the pen of a well known vcholar, of which several || completely subdued by the genius ofthe place. I shun broaching any | sactions with their chiefs and head men, I have not had cause of th 
have already enriched the Messenger, and theuce many of them The of the daring heresies of modern enlightenment in chatting with the | to suspect a single case of bad faith. I shall however, tosome 
New-Yorker. The subject is inviting and inexhaustible: if America || erudite professor of Greek, and studiously eschew all colloquial bar- || ..tent. cause the deportment of the parties to be watched, in Ta 
ever produces a great National Poem, her forests must afford a great | barisms in conversing with him of rhetoric and oratory. i coder ; f found necessary, to apply any corrective that may be Franc 
portion of the material. It exists with them in rich abundance. But on meeting an old college iate, how glad the mutual | i, my power ati? , sever: 
*Memory—Addressed to Students,’ is an effort to attract attention || shaking of the hands, and while inquiring of his fortunes, telling him |!) 6¢4 cal é copy of the circular which I have addressed In hi 
to the importance of disciplining and strengthening the faculty which || of mine, and discussing the histories of my comrades, we are again |' +, t6 conductors Py the detachments. mum 
- its subject. To this end, it recommends the systematic exertion of || youths; the interval of our separation is as nothing, and we live over | Ihave the honor to remain, with high respect, your Excel thoug 
e mind to retain every sermon, speech, lecture, &c. in all their fea- || many a scene of by-gone days. The old feeling of mutual emulation || lency’s most ob’t servant WINFIELD SCOTT. that j 
tures and particulars. We have little faith in thus forcing a memory. || seems in a manner aroused ; we are conscious of increased ardor in the His Excellency, N.C aici Gov. Tennessee. sever 
Our own idea is, that the only requisite to a good memory isa strong || pursuits of honorable ambition—though we may have been taught by | " . ; young 
interest in the matter tobe remembered. Many a one hasan excellent || Wisdom to seek excellence rather than triumph. Mormons bound from the East to the West.—The last ment 
memory for a merry song or a cotillion, who eannot recall three || It was evident from the discourse of Mr. Gerard, that he has by no Bangor Mechahic and Farmer says that it learns that a com liest 5 
words of any sermon ; and vice versa. Many a man remembers every || means—although engaged in an absorbing profession—confined his || pany of about fifty Mormons are soon to start for the land of in inf 
step to the tavern, who has forgotten the road to church. Believing || pursuits to the dry pages of Coke and Littleton. Why is it that there | promise in the West, from Camden in this State. They have Tents, 
that every one has at the same time a good and a bad memory, accord- || are so few among us who connect the pursuits of business with those || comfortable covered wagons, and intend to take ee from | 
ing to the interest he chooses to take in different matters, we prescribe || of letters? Such a union is surely not unattainable. A Roscoe, it is || ions and working apparatus along with them, and them- the o1 
nothing more for those who neglect to read ‘ because they cannot re- true, may linger now and then so long at the shrine of the Muses as to || selyos on the road. They haye expended about $3000 forthe pastor 
member,’ than a deeper interest in what they peruse—no mere me- | impair his private fortunes, Yet why the passion fer literary pursuits || outfit, which, perhaps, ought to be taken as an evidence, #0 and e 
chanical effort to remember—no finger-boards along the highway of | may not be duly regulated, it is difficult to perceive. However closely || far, at least, of their sincerity in the belief of the doctrines of ter th 
Knowledge. In fine, we have no faith in an educated memory. | men may apply themselves to business, few abstain entirely from all |! Joe Smith and his book of Mormon. We congratulate Joe to his 
‘The Literature of Virginia’ is next the theme of a crowded and | recreations and pursuits foreign to their ordinary avocations. There || Smith and his society upon the acquisition of this new recruit “Wa 
discursive essay, in which the writer wanders all over creation to || is for all men some favorite mode of employing their hours of leisure. | from Down East; and we especially congratulate the State will } 
prove that Virginia has not such a literature az she should have, and 1 Literature, it must be freely admitted, sometimes encroaches far too || of Maine upon their departure from its borders. We wish usual 
that more liberal devotion to letters on her part would be repaid a || much on more indispensable engagements. But do not men’s politics, || them nothing worse than a long absence. [Portland Ady. 
thousand fold. Very truc; but why talk of a Virginian when wel society and exercise lie open to the same objection? Nay, are not | . Jet 
have not yet an American literature? The idea 62ems too narrow || some men so absorbed in the exercises of religion as, through a mis- || A Self-loading Rifle-—This is the name of one of those toa J 
and clannish. taken zeal, to neglect many of the ordinary duties of life? And on ‘| destructive engines of war which modern ingenuity has, it “Do 
‘The Grave in the Forest’ introduces us to two extracts from || the other hand let me ask some of the stirring denizens of this city, || vented to aid in killing off the human race, that is now the ga 
‘Southern Passages and Pictures,’ Mr. Simms’s forthcoming work, || does not business, whether commercial, mechanical, or professional, || exhibited at the Fair of the American Institute at ahd “ but: 
We have reason to hope that this yprk will place Mr. Simms on higher || often engross too exclusive attention? Do not many men, for the sake | Garden. The [nventor is Silas Day, of this City; and it ca they r 
ground among our American literati than he has ever yet achieved. || of business, trample on the mild charities of life, destroy health, incur || be loaded and fired with ease sixteen times a minute. _ acou: 
‘Francis Armine—A Romance,’ is marked by the characteristics of || premature senility of mind and body, sear their consciences as witha " . x 
youthful ‘authorship—rich in imagination and description, but too || red hot iron, and sink into the vale of years with well-filled coffers, but || The extent of the depression of the Ohio river is strik- Int 
careless of probability in its pursuit of melo-dramatic effect. ‘Lu-|| empty heads and hollow hearts? Literary tastes may be, like all oth- || ing!y exemplified in the fact mentioned in the Wheeli ety o 
cile, a Novelette,’ on the other hand, is a less fascinating but more || ers, confined within proper limits. p. || Gazette of Wednesday last, that the difference between “care 
healthful story, depicting the real trials and vicissitudes of life. When the highest point attained by the water at Wheeles town; 
completed, (as it will be in the next number,) the merits of this tale|| _Sudden Deaths.—The venerable Stephen Phillips, father —_. of 1832 and the lowest point to reduci 
weiuhl Sashly te eppuurenee to 2 volume, of the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of Boston, died on Friday at || been this season, is just forty-four feet five and a qua of the 
* A Lecture before the Richmond Lyceum,’ by James E, Heath, em- |! Salem, very ly, of an affection of the heart. @n the || inches, as ascertained by actual measurement, ~~ 











a a 
‘Lor’ —Mr. Colman, in his Agricultural Address 
Re Weersined the folly of modern female education by 
anecdote: A young man who had for a long while re- 
‘mained in that useless state designated by ‘a half pair of 
" scissors,’ at last seriously determined he would procure him 


ib. He got the ‘refusal’ of one who was beautiful and 


accomplished, and took her upon trial to his home. 
Soon learning Te abe knew nothing either how to darn a 
stocking or boil a potato or roast a bit of beef, he returned her 
tober father’s house as having been ‘ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.’ A suit was commenced by the good lady, 
but the husband alleged that she was not ‘up to the sample, 
and of course the obligation to retain the commodity was not 
binding. The jury inflicted @ fine of a few dollars; but he 
would have given a fortune rather than not to be liberated 
from such an irksome, engagement. “As well might the 
farmer have the original Venus de Medicis placed in his 
‘itchen,” said the orator, “as some of the modern fashionable 
women. Indeed,” continued he, ‘it would be much better 
to have Lot’s wife standing yt = she might answer one 
urpos: ight salt his bacon!” 

wnt p a Northampton Courier. 
ERICAN IN Russia.—Mr. Stephens, in his ‘ Incidents 
of ~~ in Greece, Russia and Poland,’ states that he found 
in the neighborhood of Odessa an American who has gone 
all the routine of offices and honors up to- the grade 
of Grand Counsellor of the Empire, which gives him the title 
of ‘His Excellency.’ He is a native of Philadelphia, first en- 
listed in our navy, and served as sailing-master on board the 
Wasp, afterwards became dissatisfied and entered the Rus- 
sian navy, and came round to the Black Sea as captain of a 
i s transferred to the land service, and, in the cam- 
paign of 1814, entered Paris with the allied army as colonel 
of a regiment. He left the army with the rank of a Brigadier 
General, and was appointed Inspector of the Port of Odessa, 
an office next in rank to the Governor of Crimea. During the 
absence of Count Woronzow, the Governor, he lived in the 
-_ and exercised the duties of the office for eight months. 
e married a lady of rank, with an estate and several hun- 
dred slaves, near Moscow, but resides mostly on his farm, a 
short distance from Odessa, which contains six hundred acres, 
principally laid down in wheat, and is cultivated by white 
slaves. The value of the farmis estimated at $60,000. The 
name of this individual is said to be Sontag, and he is the son 

of a Revolutionary soldier. 








Napotzon’s Wipow.—In the account of the coronation of 
the Emperor of Austria as King of Lombardy, we find the fol- 
lowing short notice of Maria Louisa, the widow of Napoleon: 

Inthe state carriage next to that of the Emperor was the 
widow of Napoleon, Maria Louisa. Her full form, ample 
countenance, and careless or contented expression would seem 
to indicate that the vicissitudes of life have passed over her 
without leaving any deep traces or saddening recollections 
bzhird. 

How cold and heartless must be the breast of this contented 
woman! She is now the wife, we belieye, of some German 
noble, and follows joyfully in the train of the legi/imates 
wherever they move. Little did the Emperor of France, or 
the exile of St. Helena, anticipate that this would be the fate 
of the mother of his child and the wife of his bosom. 





Tue Pastor's Watcu.—At this moment a prison in 
France contains, for the third time, a young shepherd, whose 
several convictions have arisen from a most curious propensity. 
In his eye the huge silver watch of the pastor was the sum- 
mum bonum of human happiness. Night and day were his 
thoughts fixed on his ideal treasure; and the desire to possess 
that jewel of his imagination grew to such a degree that three 
several times was the watch found in the possession of the 
young thief, who, when questioned, declared that his attach- 
ment to the watch had grown with his growth, from his ear- 
liest years. His first knowledge of the coveted treasure was 
in infancy, when the kind pastor, in a pious visit to his pa- 
rents, held the watch to his ear that the sound might attract ; 
from that time, to all remonstrances on the folly of his wish, 
the only reply he ever made was, “ I will have it.” The good 
pastor has never been a consenting party to his convictions, 
and even went so far as to offer him a new watch, much bet- 
ter than his own, which he would not yield, it having belonged 
to his father © Before the last attempt, the pastor said, 
“ Wait a while, my son. I am old—I shall soon go; then I 
will leave you the watch ;” but the words were uselzss: as 
usual the reply was, “I will have it!” 





Jeu p'Esprit.—A fellow the other day sold some clothing 
toa Jew. After the sale had been concluded, he said to him: 
‘Do you know they hang a Jew and a jackass together on 
the gallows in England?” ‘“ Well, no;” was the rejoinder; 

but ain't it a blessing that both of us ain’t there, seeing that 
they might hang one on account of his nation and the other on 
sxcount of his nature?” 


IntemreRrance !—The young Men’s Temperance Soci 
ety of Dover, Newhampshire, have republished from 

careful investigation’ the facts,-that of 975 voters in that 
nieenel A ereamarte, end that 72 witews | of 116 wens 
reduced to widowhood mperance.—Seven-eigh' 
of the panperiem is owing to this cause. 
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Escape of Theiler and Dodge.—Two of the State prison- 
ers, Theller and Dodge, who were confined in the fortress at 
Quebec, escaped on Thursday night last, and up to Wednes- 
day noon had not been retaken. Two others who escaped 
with them were taken the next morning. ‘The Quebec Mer- 
cury gives the following account of the matter: 


it having been discovered that Theller, Dodge, and three 
ers of the rebel prisoners, confined on Cape Diamond, had 
jmade their escape. So far as we have ascertained the par- 
ticulars, they got out of the casement by cutting one of the 
bars of the window, and got into the small yard surrounded 


proximate to the socket. 
tense, though it is now mitigated to such a degree as to 
permit him to sit up and attend to necessary business. He 
will probably be confined to his be. after to-day for sevéral 
weeks by reason of the apparatus necessary to elongate and 
give apposition to the limb. 


occasion, at 12 o’clock, A. M 
several County Clerks were laid before them, and the 
Council will meet again on Monday at 5 o’clock, P. M. for 
further conference on ihe subject. 
fixed when the matter wiil be finally disposed of by them. 





e 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


“‘ The city was this morning in a state of great excitement, 
oth- 


pickets 12 feet high, by which the front of the casement is 


enclosed. They then got over the picketing, and four of them, 
including the two we have named, got into the ditch and 
thence into the town. 
the descent from the wall, but remained in the citadel, and 
was retaken this morning, as were two others who got out; 


The fifth had not the courage to make 


t Theller and Dodge are still (5 o’clock) at large, notwith- 


standing the strictest search has been made for them on all 
the peseees adjoining the glacis in St. Lewis street, and in 
all t 


houses adjoining the Ursuline Convent, as well as the 
tbuildings of the Convent, it being supposed that they had 


passed through the house of some of their friends, and secured 
themselves in the garden or in the farm-yard, or in some of 
the out-premises of the nunnery. 


“‘ Hew they could have passed the two sentinels, the one 
thin, the other without the yard of their prison, without 


discovery, is yet to be accounted for, and is, we hear, the ob- 
ject of a rigid military inquiry. It is thought they have been 
assisted by friends in the town. 
persons, apparently strangers, knocked last night at the door 


We have been told that two 


a house in Garden street, and demanded admittance. 


being asked who they were, the answer given was Mr. New- 
come and friend—they had possibly mistaken the house; the 
two men who were taken, were given up by the landlord of a 
house in that street. 
and entered the house in the morning to get adram. The 
police and the military are making diligent search in the block 


They had, we learn, been out all night, 


houses surrounding the Ursuline premises.” 





> The Newark Daily Advertiser states, that Gov. Pen 


nington was severly injured at Trenton on Sunday eve- 
ning, while attempting to jump from a carriage, in conse- 
quence of the restiveness of the horses. 
of one of his hips was dislocated, and the patient is likely to 


The upper joint 


ffer much pain and long confinement. He may not be 


able, therefore, to attend to his public duties for some time 


come. The correspendent of the Newark Daily Adver- 


ser writes from Trenton, under date of the 24th. as follows: 


The Governor’s physicians feel assured that the injury is 


not likely to be permanently inconvenient to him. The 
nature of the injury is now, I believe, clearl 


i ascertained 
be a fracture of the thigh bone near the hip joint and 


His pain until yesterday was in- 


The votes for the Congressional candidates have not yet 


been counted, though to-day the Legislative Couucil were 


mmoned by the Governor as his Privy Council on this 
The returns from the 


No time can now be 


It is understood that applications have been made that 


the conflicting candidates be heard by Counsel, which may 
ossibly be granted. 
e an immediate disposition of this matter, and it is likely 
therefore that the counting and dertermination will be post- 
poned until the Governor is able to attend personally at the 
State House for the purpose. : 


It is not necessary that there should 


You will perceive by your reports that the Cumberland 


question is now in the hands of Committees of both houses, 
and is undergoing investigation, ‘The result is of course|! q 
uncertain. 





Among the recent deaths in the Sing Sing prison, is 


that of Walter F. Osgood, late. a lawyer of this city (says 
the New York Gazetie) of the most respectable connexions, 
who was sentenced for 14 years for forging Pension cer- 
tificates, and who died in prison of a diarrhea, on the 17th 
inst. 7 





The Coal T'rrade.—The Miner’s Journal of Saturday, 


observes: ‘We are pleased to state that on Monday last 
the boatmen generally conceded to the proposal to charge 
only $1 30 per ton freight for coal. In consequence of 
this early accommodation of difficulties the business has 
not beeri interrupted to the extent we had feared it would 





Fire.—Between one and two o'clock on Thursday after- 
noon last, a fire broke out in the kitchen of the Fonte 
House, owned by Philip Van Bussum, and oct by 
Mr. Wm. Craig, in Main street, in this town, and before 
the engines could be a into operation the entire” apeee 
part of the Franklin House was destroyed, and two of the 
adjoining buildings considerably injured. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at from three to four thousand dollars, but we are 

ppy to learn that the buildings and furniture were insured 
to the full amount of the damage sustained. 

The Long m in the Franklin House was oecu 
by the Young Men’s Society, as a reading room, and: ) 
all the books belonging to the Society were either entirely 
destroyed or much damaged. We have not learned how 
the fire origineted [ Paterson Intel. 


The Case of Tom Hughes.—Yuec Grand Jury have 
sented true bills against Barney Corse, Isanc T. , 
vid Ruggles, James §. Gibbons, Thomas Hughes ond Henry 
Clarke for the abduction of Mr. Darg’s slave, and abetting 
him in committing the robbery upon his master. Clarke has 
absconded, and has not yet been caught; and Mr. Gibbons 
and Isaac T. Hopper were arrested and held to bail in $3000 
each, the other parties being under bonds of $5000 each. 

(Courier. 


Yankee Enterprize.—The brig William, Capt. Under- 
wood, sailed from New York sonie months‘ago with the 
machinery complete for a Cotton Factory, with men, 
women, boys and girls, to run it, bound to San Blas,at 
the mouth of the river Santiago;on the West coast of 
Mexico. News has just been received of her safe arrival. 


THEATRICAL. 
At the Park, Mr. Power has been playing to good houses. He is 
probably the most successful living comedian. His range of charac- 
| ters is confined, but he is ‘ supernal,’ as Carlyle would say, in all of 
them. 

At the Nationa, the opera of ‘ Amilie’ has been played of late 
tevery night. Miss Shireff is a delightful singer, and Messrs. Wilson 
, and Seguin have made a universally favorable impression. Next 
| week the new French ballet dancers are to exhibit their graces a-la 
Taglioni. We have some little doubt whether their presence in the 
city will improve the morals of the youths who attempt mustachios 
| and sport their irresistible graces in fashionable salons. 

















Portrait Painting —The lovers and patrons of the Fine Arts will 
' generally find something to arrest and reward their attention in a visit 

to the studio of our friend D, R. Barker, 243 Broadway, Some of bis 
| portraits are not exceeded in fidelity and finish by those of any young 
| artist among us; while the general excelleuce of his painting and the 
| striking improvement he has made within a brief space warrant the 
| most sanguine hopes of future We d, oh a regent 
| visit, the portraits of a lady and gentleman which would have donno 
| discredit to an Itulian education. Such merit deserves and will com- 
mand success. 


Ellethorn’s Lozenges.—Our readers are requested not to overlook 
| the advertisement in our folio of these most lient confecti We 
| have tested them, and can bear impartial witness to their efficacy. 
| They are prepared with great nicety and care, from the purest sugar 
| and best ingredients, by a skilful physician. They are free from 
adulterat.on of any kind, and there is not the slightest humbug about 
| them, as no secret is made of the mode of their manufacture. They 
| are by far the most agreeable media through which to administer 
medicine, either to infants or adults; and nothing can be pleasanter 
than those which are flavored with various essences simply for the 
gratification of the palate. Not the least recommendation of them is 
the conversable and gentlemanly disciple of Galen by whom they 
are vended. 

















NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. Lyman WILDER has accepted the Agency of The New-Yorker 
at Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co. N. Y. vice 8. 

Mr. Joun Lees is appointed Agent for The New-Yorker at 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. H, J. Raymonp, of the University, will act as Agent for The 
New-Yorker at Burlington, Vt. 


FARacvied, 
On Sunday, 3ist inst. Gilbert Raymond to Mary Prior. 
Shae at New Brighton, Geo. G. Root, of this city, to Maria 
ass, 


Also, Geo. W. Brainerd to Mary Ann Belden, both of this ° 
On Wednesday, Louis Hollander, of Barmbary, to Maria T. Bald- 
win, of this city. ' 
Elder Isaac N. Walter, John B. Allen to Sarah 8. Drew, 
both of New-Bedford, Mass. 
Also, William West to M W. Ackerman, both of this : 
Also. John F. L. Duslan, of Brooklyn, to Emily Ann Lawson, of this 


city. 

+ Owego, on the 16th inst. by Rev. Mr. Bailey, Wm. H. C. Hos- 
MER, Esq. of Avon Spri to Miss Stecta Z, Avery, of Owego, 
et cars George Witherell to Mary E. C. Browne, both of 

city, — > 











Died. 
On Si Augustus Aikman, aged 20 years. 
new is Aledor oe 45. 





Wheeler, 
h Lancaster, of England, founder of the Lan- 
casterian system of ucation, aged 61. 

At Alton, Ill. Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D. D. aged 66. 
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And si-lenmce where-se - - e’cr 


be-low, 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAS8T.] 


THE SEA, THE SEA. 


A BALLAD=THE POETRY ‘BY BARRY CORNWALI--TH 


weuld e - ver be the blue above and the blue 
With 





